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What an aim behind these 
arrows—they’ve snared 
not only Cannon’s 

new bow-knot towel, 
but a brand-new color too! 
Its “Bittersweet”—spicy 
as a winter berry, yet 
whisper-soft—and the 
smartest prize you could 
bring home from a 

towel hunt! Just one of 
Cannon’s fashion-makers 
in soft, thirsty terry. 
Cannon towels come at 
tempting prices—from 
about 39¢ to $2.95. 


Cannon Mills, Ine., 70 Werth St., 
New York 13, N.Y. 


Cos 


CANNON 


Towels + Sheets = Stockings + Blankets 


Get after these germs 
that cause so much 
of its misery! 


Germs Reduced as Much as 96.7% Even 
Byteen Minutes after Gargle—tests showed 


If you can get the jump on the cold in the early 
stages . . . attack germs on throat surfaces before 
they invade the body . : . you can often “nip” a 
cold in the bud or lessen its severity. 

‘That's why you ought to gargle with Listerine 
Antiseptic at the very first hint of a sniffle, sneeze; 
or a tightened throat. 


* Listerine Antiseptic reaches way back on throat 
surfaces and kills millions of germs, including the 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC—QUICK! 


“secondary invaders.” Just think, clinical tests 
showed that after this gargle germs were reduced 
as much as 96.7% fifteen minutes after, and up to 
80% one hour after. 

In short, Listetine Antiseptic, with quick germ- 
killing action, is a wonderful aid. 

Rememberalso that in tests over a 12-year period, 
regular twice-a-day users of Listerine Antiseptic 
had fewer colds, and generally milder ones, than 
non-users; also that sore throats due to colds 
were fewer. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL ComMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


\2 


Preumococcus Type tt Pheumoeoccus Type IV 


Streptococeus viridans Friedlander’s bacillus 


Bacills influenzae 


‘Streptococcus hemolytious 


‘Staphylococcus aureus 


icroegecus catarrhalis 


"SECONDARY INVADERS” 


erms, even when @ cold is initioted by 
These antibute to much of its misery when 


Bole f throat tissues. 


they stage a mass invasion o| 


P.S. IT's NEW! 
Have you tried Listerine TOOTH PASTE, 
the MINTY 3-way prescription for your teeth? 


This one 


{00000 


Z6RH-RYA-OBAU 


2 PACKS WITH 
A SINGLE AIM... 


15¢ 


srigas—aged 
and mellowed in 
oaken casks... 
a blissful smoke... 
soft and gentle. 


25¢ 


INDIA HoUSE—rare 
savor taken from 
an old “recipe”. 
nut-sweet flavor. 
full-bodied arom: 


(Lae on 
neg om a Hage 
Ciena, 


‘THEse 
PRODUCTS OF 
P, LORILLARD 
COMPANY. 
‘ALSO AVAILABLE 
aN CANADA 


Give a friend a grand 
gift with this new 
3-in-1 kit! 


WHAT'A 
CONVENIENCE! 
A year's supply of 
flints (For the aver- 
‘age smoker), ond 
‘acan of Zippofuel, 
for only 50¢ extra 
with any Zippe 
lighter. Ask your 
nearest dealer. 


Tipe Manufacturing Company, Bradford, Pa. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


SCRUMPTIOUS MALES 
Sirs: 

I think Montgomery Clift is the most 
handsome, scrumptious, gorgeous hunk 
of male in Hollywood. 

Tam an artist. I can draw heads pretty 
well. I’ve drawn pictures of several movie 
actors and when I saw that great big pic 
ture of Monty Clift on your cover (Lire, 
Dec. 6) I couldn't resist it. 

swear, I will go nuts before my picture 
is completed. Now I don’t mean that as 
an insult to Monty. It’s just that his lower 
lip sort of droops a little. I made it sag. 
‘The shape of his eyelids is practically 
round. Andhis eyes are—vell, expression- 
Jess, but they still have expression in them. 
‘The shape of his face is alittle odd, too. ... 

Jovy Newman 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


fi 


LANCASTER 


curr 


BRADY HEFLIN 


Sirs: 

Just where is Burt Lancaster? He will 
be on top when three fourths of those 
baby-faced new stars are out on their ears. 
He has the kind of face that Michelangelo 
would want to reproduce in marble... « 

Mas. G. R. Price 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sirs: 

In my opinion you left out one of the 
best-looking, best-acting and generally 
most-promising of young movie stars— 
Scott Brady. 


Ant KAUEMAN 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Si 


«+» What ever gave you the impre 
sion that you could leave out Van Hefli 
and get away with it? 

Martia Buncess 


Shreveport, La. 


Sirs: 


am still drooling. 
‘Sutmcey GickerMan 


New York, N.Y. 


CHICAGO RAGKETS 
suns: 

OBJECT STRENUOUSLY TO MISINFORMED 
“LIFE” SMEAR ON CICERO AND ITS OFFICIALS 
("THE CHICAGO RACKETS,” LIFE, Nov. 29). 
HAS “LIFE” JOINED WITH SENSATION-SEEK- 
ING CHICAGO NEWSPAPERS IN PRINTING 
ANYTHING TO ATTRACT READERS? THE 
“'wEws,"" CICERO’S OLDEST NEWSPAPER, LED 
‘THE FIGHT, A CRUSADE FOR DECENCY, TO 
DEPOSE POLICE CHIEF HORESS, UNDER WHOM. 
VICE AND CORRUPTION FLOUKISHED DUE 
EITHER TO HIS UNWILLINGNESS OR IN- 
ABILITY TO DO JOB. IN CONTRAST TO “LIFE,” 
WE SUPPORTED OUR CASE AGAINST HIM WITH 
FACTS, DEFYING STOFFEL-HOREJS SUPPORT- 
ERS TO REFUTE THEM. THEY COULD NOT. WE 
OFFERED, BOTH IN PRINT AND AT A PUBLIC 
TOWN BOARD MEETING, TO TAKE ANY IN- 
VESTIGATORS TO WIDE-OPEN HANDBOOKS 


11, TIL Printed in U.S. A. Entered as 
ment, Ottawa, 


AND DENS OF INFAMY. THE SO-CALLED RE- 
FORMERS WERE AFRAID TO ACCEPT OFFER. 
WITH HOREJs’ OUSTER AND  STOFFEL'S 
RESIGNATION GAMBLING AND VICE DIED IN 
CICERO. OLD HAUNTS ARE CLOSED AND 
WE'RE KEEPING THEM SHUT DESPITE SUCH 
TWISTED STORIES. "LIFE™ COULD HELP 
RATHER THAN ADD TO CONFUSION AND MIS- 
INFORMATION. WILL YOU CHECK BEHIND 
SCENES FOR FACTS ON STOFFEL-HOREIS 
POLITICAL MANEUVERS. 

CARLE F. RUTHRUFF 

PUBLISHER 

cIceNO “'NEWs”” 
CICERO, ILL. 


@ A thorough recheck by Lire does not 
support the reasons Publisher Ruth- 
rufl gives for the ousting of Police Chief 
Horejs. During his brief term in office 
Horejs forced the closing of a number of 
bookie joints, confiscated slot machines 
and obtained convictions of bookies and 
of barkeepers who violated tavern ordi- 
nances. The check also revealed that 13 
weeks after the ousting of Horejs, a Chi- 
cago Daily News reporter found some 
22 bookies operating in Cicero. In add 
tion, Chicago Crime Commissioner Vir- 
gil Peterson told Lrrr’s correspondent 
last week, "While Horejs was chief of 
police, Cicero was ‘down’ [Chicagoese 
for cleaned up] as it has not been in a 
long time.” —ED. 


Sirs: 

Your article on syndicate gambling in 
Cicero was quite accurate and merely re- 
flects the true conditions caused in this 
town by a small group of politicians who 
are flouting the will of the citizens. This 
type of unfavorable publicity is regret- 
tablein one sense, as it damages the town’s 
reputation, but in another sense it docs 
good to throw the spotlight on these con- 
ditions. 

Do not be misled by the rantings of the 
publisher of the so-called Cicero News in 
fa telegram sent to you. The Cicero News 
does not represent the views of the ma- 
jority of Cicero residents. It is mainly an 
administration puff sheet that is deposit- 
‘ed on front porches in the manner of a 
handbill. . .. 


Ronent Duxtor 
Cicero, Il. 


Sirs: 

Your article on Chicago gangsters has 

restored my interest in Lire, Your cover- 

age of the1948 presidential campaign rath- 

cer made me lose it. Keep up the good work, 

and liberals America over will again 
look to you for intellectual guidance. 
Henny Sronen 


Columbus, Ohio 
Sirs: 

T admire your marvelous courage in 
doing “The Chicago Rackets” but aren't 
you risking a kick in the teeth or a slug in 
the belly? 

You spoiled a beautiful illusion with 
this writer by digging up the ghosts of 
Capone. I thought they had all turned 
to tiddlywinks. 

But as long as they have evidently 
tucked away their heaters, are making 
their graft payments happily and are 
keeping Chicagoans and suburbanites 
biologically, economically and psycho- 
logically merry, why not let sleeping dogs 
keep their bones buried? 

Mat Hicewss 


Cottage Grove, Ore. 
Sirs: 

As a native Chicagoan who thought he 
knew just about all that went on in his 
city, I must admit that parts of Lire’s 
photographic essay really opened my eyes. 

The whole sordid story proves sim- 


second-class matter November 16, 1936 at the Postaffice at Chi- 
‘matter. Subscriptions $0.00 4 year in U. 8. A, and Canada. 


ply that such a situation could not exist 
without the tacit approval of Chicago's 
“honest” citizenry. 

ALLEN van Cranzsnock J 
Evanston, Ill 


“MARY CELESTE” MYSTERY. 
Sirs: 

Dod Orsborne’s article (‘"The Phantom 
Islands,” Lire, Dec. 6), while more ter 
able than some of the fanciful tales endea 
oring to explain the mystery.of the Mary 
Celeste, is, however, based on rather ex- 
tended presumptions. The best explana- 
tion, I think, is that of another seaman, 
which argues that a spontaneous explo- 
sion, caused by the collection of alcohol- 
ic fumes in the tightly secured hold, im- 
pelled Captain Briggs to abandon ship 
for the safety of all hands. He therefore 
lowered the one boat (the Mary Celeste 
sailed without its launch) with the crew, 
himself and his family aboard and, by 
means of a painter secured to one of the 
yards, trailed astern of his ship waiting 
for the danger to pass. But the painter 
parted, or was loosened somehow, and he 
and his people were cast adrift, unable to 
overtake the ship, which, under full sail, 
presently hove out of sight. . 

Mitton Stank 


Santa Monica, Calif, 


© Dod Orshorne, in commenting on 
Reader Stark’s letter, has this to say: 
"This explanation of the Mary Celeste 
mystery seems very improbable. In the 
first place, had a rope been attached to 
the yards a trace of it would have re- 
mained. Second, an explosion among the 
casks of alcohol wouldhaveleftevidence 
behind which would have been visible to 
persons checking the Mary Celeste after 
she was found.” —ED 
SONTINVED ON PAGE 4 


‘Subscriptions received by LIFE not 
later than January 15th will begin 
with the first issue containing the 


War Memoirs of 
Winston Churchill 


ONE YEAR AT $6.00 


$4.40 under the single cooy price 


11 the above subscription isa 
{il in your name and ads 


MY WAME 


Ci Pease bit me 


Mail to LIFE, 
‘540 N. Michigan Ave., Chieago 11, ti 
for give to your newsdealer. 12.27 
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WARNING to Income Tax Payers! 


oer You must use totally NeW | methods this year 
to make the tremendous to savings now 
possible under the ew | TAX LAW! For example: 


BECAUSE experts believe that taxes 
will be higher in 1949, THs may be 
your only chance to take advantage 
of great tax savings now allowed! 


2. 


DO YOU KNOW that the short form 
W-2 may NO LONGER BE USED as a 
tax return? Every wage earner is re- 
sponsible for filing anew LONG form. 


DO YOU KNOW how you can qual- 
ify to file a split-income return with 
your wife—and whether it is finan- 
cially advisable in your case? 


3: 


IF YOU ARE 
SINGLE and Earn $20 


a week or more 


MARRIED and Earn $30 


a week or more 


The radical changes in the 
NEW TAX LAW offer you 
tremendous savings—IF you 
know how to file your return 
properly! 


YOUR INCOME TAX 


HOW TO KEEP IT DOWN! 


= 


tax blank does not tell you about. 


‘THE NEXT FEW WEEKS, you can make your greatest savings in the history of the federal 
income tax! The government's completely new tax law makes this possible. 

However, you must learn—without delay—how this radically different tax law affects You 
if you want to make the most of this big opportunity. You need clear, expert instructions . 
to save every dollar NOW PERMITTED under the new law! 


New Rates! New Rules! New Exemptions! New Deductions! 
‘That's why J. K. Lasser has revised and enlarged his famous tax guide, “Your Income Tax,” 
to bring you the very latest information on how to split income with husband or wife . 
to claim new, increased deductions and exemptions . . . how to prepare your return quickly, cor- 
rectly, and economically! Experts say you should take your savings while you can. . , they are 
practically certain that tax rates will have to be INCREASED during 1949! 


specific, line-by-line help . . 


Also Recommended 
to Help Make Your 
Money Go Farther... 


’ HOW TO LIVE 
WITHIN YOUR INCOME 


By J. K, LASSER and SYLVIA F, PORTER 


His is NOT a “budget book”—it’s a com- 

plete financial program to help you run 
your money successfully, rather than letting 
Your money run you! In'clear, simple terms, 
Mr. Lasser and Miss Porter chart a sure and 
certain course for you in these days of high 
living costs, Whether you make $35 a week 
‘or $15,000 a year, you are shown how to 
stretch the buying power of your income 
10% t0 20% —and all without 
any htjacket” budgeting. Just pub- 
lished and already a national best-seller — 
‘only $1.00 per copy! Simply check special 
box in coupon. 


NOTE TO TAX COUNSELLORS: 


Jawyers, and accountants are 
for each 


‘our Income Tax" 


rte at nance, the 
Bicester up to $400,060). 


BY KNOWING each and every deduction to which 
you are NOW justly entitled—many of which your 


By LEARNING how to prepare your tax return 
quickly and correctly—thus avoiding future assess- 
ments, penalties, and interest charg: 


| i 


Widely Used 
Tax Guide! 


13TH YEAR OF 
PUBLICATION 
Over — 9,000,000 
copies of this au- 
thoritative book 
have been sold. 
No other publica: 
tion of its kind 
has helped so 
many users. 


how 


You Are EXPECTED to Make These 
Lawful Savings! 

new, just-off-the-press edition of “Your Income 
is CRAMMED with last-minute, GOVERNMENT- 
to keep your taxes down. For 
ple, it tells you: “Am I entitled to a refund?” 
can I get it BEFORE next March 15th? 
joint return, will my wife have legal claim to half our 
income?” . .”. “May I file jointly even if I filed a separate 
declaration in 19482" . ..“What must I do to QUALIFY 
for the enormous benefits of splitting income?” 


GUARANTEED TO SAVE YOU TIME AND TAXES 
or your money back! 


completely 
oagirPletely 


This year—especialy, with living costs at an all-time ent Seen 
te son comma Cee td erases an assurance SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Inc., Publishers 

ike thst ‘The publishers of this guide are'so coreia it Use" oten'ya, Sateget acre 

il save you Gey balp you leup your tax down and | Tex Dept. 40, 1230 Sith Avense FREE 
void later sasement, that they offer it on this Double N.Y. FREE 
Guarantee: (1) When you receive “Your Income Tat," Please send me immediatly the book(s) checked I 
Teak if throughy Wi'you do not agree tact ie wil be ot [_ takonsYil pay pataae B for tack Sty Sere any 
money-saving, time-cutting help—return it; the publishers plus posts and C.O.D. charges. It is understood REPORTS 


that #8 u 
me, I-may- return 


will refund its full price. OR (2) After making out your 
actual return (AS EVERY WAGE-EARNER MUST 
NOW DO!) if you then do not agree that this book has 
saved you time and money, you may return it for a full 
refund at any time up to March 15, 1949, 


SEND NO MONEY 


-copies “Your 


- A NAME ee Salietin wi 

Simply Mail Coupon Now! (Piease Print Piainiy) Serbedts 
you without 
Take full, proper advantage of generous new tax laws by pneu, you 

getting this book WITHOUT DELAY! Mail coupon without sini 

Toney (unless you prefer to remit now and save postage 

Costs). “Your Income Tax” will be rushed to you immediately. OK cis «pag g3STATE- i 

And, if any major changes are made in the 1948 tax laws SAVE POSTAGE AND C.0.D. CHARGES. If you enclose payment 


prior to March 15, 1949, an explanatory bulletin will be 
ent to you without charge. Mail coupon NOW to Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., Tax Dept. 40, 1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20. 


‘information does not completely satisty 
to you and you will refund my 
money in full at once, 


++ -copies “How to Live Within Your Income” 


WITH this coupon for the book(s) you order, WE. will prepay all postage 
IF an banding charees, Same reture-ionsofund privlee, of couse i 


Just a FEW of the Ways in Which 
This Book SAVES YOU MONEY: 


HUNDREDS OF APPROVED WAYS to reduce 
your taxes legally under the NEW Law. 
912 LAWFUL DEDUCTIONS that salaried per- 
sons may now take—many of them brand new! 
538 ITEMS OF INCOME you can exclude when 
you figure your tax-and HOW to exclude 
them! 
HOW TO AVOID 26 COMMON ERRORS in 
preparing tax returns which annually cost tax- 
ayers MILLIONS OF DOLLARS in over- 
ments which the Government does not 
i] 
SPECIAL SECTIONS: For Farmers; on State 
taxes you can deduct; Members and ex-mem- 
bers of Armed Forces; Stock market trans 
actions; Aliens, etc 


Income Tax” 


15, 
explanatory 


wh 


with 


Sumers 
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LENSES AND SHUTTERS 


Found On Americas 
Finest Cameras, Enlargers 
and Projectors. 


Ask for 
RAPTAR LENSES 
ond 


RAPAX SHUTTERS 


DHL orx 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


ZERO MOSTEL 
Sirs: 

Life certainly looks much brighter 
since you published that article about 
my television show (Lire, Nov. 22). 
My circulation has improved, offers 
for employment have been pouring in 
and I have been invited to join sev- 
eral exclusive clubs on a temporary 
hasis. More people are asking me to 
Tend them money in larger amounts 
than her tofore; more friends treat 
me with greater respect. 

All this means nothing to me. You 
said I was “slack-jawed.” This may 
he true, but nobody has ever men- 
tioned it. I was going to have my law- 
sue you, but right now he is too 
busy suing me. 


‘Zeno Mostei. 
New York, N. 


NEGRO CAPTAIN 


In the editorial on Levi Jackson’s 
election as captain of the Yale football 
team (Lire, Dec. 6) your eriticism of 
Paul Robeson was too mild. Being in 
his racial group I feel the urge to write 
that words fail to express adequately 
the depth of my disgust for one who 
has apparently lost all power of rea- 
soning. Not so much because of his 
association with Wallace but rather 
because of his avowed inclination to- 
ward a system which, in my opinion, 
has absolutely nothing whatever to 
offer the race. 

Unfortunately thereare some young 
and inexperienced folk who are being 
fooled into the belief there is. 

Harry A. Wittiamson 


Your failure to understand the po- 
sition of Paul Robeson and many other 
that has resulted in groundless and 
dangerous accusations. Mr. Robeson 
is more truly All-American today than 
he was a generation ago because 
has now thrown his tremendous abil 
ties into an uncompromising battle 
against the cancer of American race 
prejudice. 

One can readily see that any blow 
to un-Americanism strengthens the 
American position in world affairs. 
But the thought that Levi Jackson’s 
recent honor makes Paul Robeson— 
past or present—"look foolish” is it- 
self foolish indeed. 

Horace G. Dawson Jn. 
Lincoln University, Pa. 


SONTINUE! 


Sirs: 

Mr. Jackson is a deserving young 
man, and I wish him good luck in all 
things except next year’s Harvard- 
Yale game. 

‘While you are boasting of the Eli 
first exhibition of democracy, if you 
will assign your best Yale man to the 
record books, he will find that Harvard 
had a Negro captain years ago. Instead 
of jumping tardily upon a bandwagon 
Harvard had given the left-wingers a 
kick in the pants before they got 
started. 


Jack R. Bextizy 
Cambridge, Mass. 


WILLIAM H. LEWIS 


© William H. Lewis, now a prosper: 
ous Boston lawyer, captained Har- 
vard’s team for one game against 
Pennsylvania in 1893. Harvard won 


26~4.—ED, 


SHORT HAIR 


riginate the 
Twas under the impres- 
sion that women did not bob their hair 
until after World War and that Irene 
Castle was responsible for women’s 
reaching for the shears. Was that por- 
trait (Lire, Dec. 6) really painted in 
1908? 


H. T. Locknanr 
Paris, Texas 


‘@ Itwas. Miss O'Keeffe wore her hair 
short as early as 1908. Irene Castle 
cut hers in 1913. Other women did 


TESTING THE FENDER 


PAIN ) 


of headache, neuritis 
and neuralgia 


RELIEVED ] 


Get Anacin Tablets 
todoy, MX . 


incredibly fast 
the way thousands of physicians 
and dentists recommend— 


Here’s why 
Anacinis ike a doctor's 
prescription. That is, it 
contains not one but a 
combination of medically 
proved ingredients 


OF CREAM TO MAKE 


ONE POUND 0} 
BUTTER 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


ti 


ji 


Chicage 6, Hlin: 


DUMB WAITER? 


Jimmy and his family were tgea- 
joning, and at breakfast in the h6tel, 
jimmy was served a dish of hot 


Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal. 


t 


r 


“Now,” said the waiter with a 
nkle, “eat up all your cereal and 
Il be around with something you'll 


really like.” 


“Not a very smart waiter,’ said 


Jimmy’s father when the man had 
gone. 


“Heck, no,” said Jimmy. “He must 


be dumb. Doesn’t he KNOW that 
everybody loves hot Grape-Nuts 
“Wheat-Meal?*? 


FOLEY’ 


(ADPT.) 


Get Re 


f 
[eo 


Due toa Cold 


Honey & Tar 
Cough Compound 


Sirs: 


Your article “Dentproof Fender” 
(Lire, Dec. 6) undoubtedly inspired 


Dahl's cartoon in the Boston Herald. 


Auten Bartterr 
Cambridge, Mass. 


See all the excitement 
of the world of 1949 
in 52 big, picture-filled 


BLISTEX <= 


Immediate Relief for 
COLD SORES and fever bisters 


AN 


ACHIEVEMENT 

In “Its searing realism gets inside 

THE of you and twists and burns!” 
ANNALS —Walter Winchell 
“One of the most compelling 

Or 1” 
films of the past few years! 
SCREEN —Bosley Crowther, N.Y. Times 
ACCLAIM! “Ht will remain a classic as long 

e as films are remembered!” 
5 Va \ —Cue Magazine 


) “Superb! It stands by itself!” 


—Howard Barnes, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Olivia de Havilland 


Darayl GF. Zanuck id 


MARK STEVENS one LED. GENK 


7 CELESTE HOLM GLENN LANGAN 


mer ANATOLE im 
voaceety ANATOLE LITVAK ace ROBERT BASSLER 


Serven Play by Fronk Part end Millen Broad - Based on the Noval by Mary Jeo Ward 


“GANGRUSTERS BIKE” MOUNTS 13 SHOTGUNS, 


SPEAKING 
OF 
PICTURES 


FOUR-MAN BICYCLE is powered by five chains and _ Rothschild (top position), who is president of the associa- © BEDSTEAD BIKE 
has brakes on both its wheels. The bike was built by Art tion and who broke three ribs while learning how to ride it. who got the idea while lyin, 


6 


GUN 


« «+ CHICAGO BICYCLE REPAIRMEN BUILD MONSTROSITIES FOR FUN 


ToWebster a bicycle 
other.” Such a definition the 
but fails to do justice to th 


zht vehicle having two wheels, one behind the _Steinlauf family, who produced from their bicycle repair shops most of the odd- 
tically describes the contraptions on these pages, _ ities shown here. They are hazardous; generally at least one member of the clan 
nation of the Chicago chapter of the National to be found in the hospital. Elder brother Joe Steinlauf, not content with de- 
le Dealers’ Association, By artfully applying welder’s torches to metal __ signing a “Quinteycle” (in honor of the Dionnes) on which he can take his fa- 
the chapter’s members transform ordinary, utilitarian bicycles into ther and three brothers riding, is now working on a bike that will carry 20 peo- 
ing monstrosities. By far the most outlandish ideas have come from the __ ple, Ten will ride on the first level, seven on the second and three on the third. 


tubi 
tray 


— ps Se —_ 
UNO-WHEET, if braked suddenly, has been known to. ICE BIKE, with protective mittens on handles, is Joe © S@UARE-WHEELED BIKE held by Bernard Stein- 
spin its rider round and round inside the big main wheel. _Steinlauf"s own solution to Chicago's icy winter streets. _lauf was built by son Dave after seeing a bicycle wreck. 


Richard Hudnut Home Permanent 


uf! (mptoved ! 


Give Yourself a New Holiday Hairdo— 
One* Hour Waving Time 


You can look an exciting new 
you for holiday parties...with a 
Richard Hudnut Home Perma- 
nent! With it you can set your hair 
in any style from a sleek cap to a 
halo of ringlets. And this home 
permanent is so easy... just like 
rolling your hair up in curlers! 
The RICHARD HUDNUT HOME 
PERMANENT is a salon-type home 
permanent...based on the same 
type preparations used in the 
Hudnut Fifth Avenue Salon for 


pl 
oe arnt 
ont Y 


luxuriously softer, lovelier waves. 

Get this new, improved home 
permanent at your favorite cos- 
metic counter today. $2.75; refill 
without rods, $1.50. (All prices 
plus 30¢ Federal Tax.) 


“Depending on texture and condition of hair 


—follow instructions. 


lt 7 Ways Batter | 


Saves up to one-half 
vival waving time. 


Waving lotion more penetrating, 
atler! Ample for complete 
eluding special 

Hudnut pre-softening. 


Longer, stronger end-papers 
make hair tips easier to handle. 


Double-strength neutral 
anchors wove faster, ma 
curl stronger for longer. 
Improved technique 
deep, soft crown wave, 
non-frizzy ends, 


Only he 
includ 


permonent kit to 
ichard Hudnut Creme 
mous for reconditioning 
cond lustre-giving. 

Two lengths of rods. Stondard 
size for ringlet ends; extra- 

Tong for deep crown waves, 


SPEAKING OF PICTURES 


CONTINUED, 


UNDER WAY on the ike, Koslow has trouble keeping knees free. This helps 
limber up his left leg, which, as aformermotorcycle racer, he brokeseven times. 


Worlds Finest 
Plastic Fabric 
fa WE! 
CEA 
Shy Sofi! 


’ GOODSYEAR Vinyl Firm 


in scores of new home accessories of lifetime beauty 


ERE’S the better vinyl plastic fabric you’ve been hoping 

for—a new, softer, richer, more durable material that’s 
“at home” in the finest homes. It is backed by Goodyear’s 
reputation for quality and years of experience as the leading 
producer of moistureproof plastic films. 


Goodyear Vinyl Film is peach-soft, lovely to touch. It’s sunfast 
—flame-and tear-resistant— doesn’t shrink, wrinkle or pucker. 


It drapes beautifully without creasing—doesn’t stain or spot 
Smart shower and window curtains, Gay bridge tale ani chair vers Her manently—cleans easily—and lasts for years. 


unaffected by sun, soap of moisture, _won’t stain, soil or smear. 


It comes in a rainbow range of modern pastel colors in both 
translucent and solid shades, and in an infinite variety of hand- 
some patterns. You'll find Goodyear Vinyl Film used in smart 
garment bags and matched closet accessories—stunning shower 
and window curtains—colorful drapes and table covers—cock- 
tail aprons and scores of other home “usefuls.” To be sure, 
look for the tag that reads: “Made with Goodyear Vinyl Film.” 
General Products Division, Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Rich lace-pattern table cloths, clean Colorful garment bags and accessories 
easily with damp cloth. make closets a dream, protect clothing. We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” Every Sunday—ABC Network 


Just a housewife ? 


You may not see anything very unusual 
about the Christmas cookies in this picture. 
But they were made by a most remarkable 
woman. 

Who is this woman? If you asked her 
occupation, she’d probably reply, “Oh, I’m 
just a housewife.” 

Just a housewife? 

It is true there are times when she feels 
married to the broom and the mop, the dust 
cloth and the dish rag. But her career is the 
most important one a woman can choose. 

She combines the skills of 15 to 20 trades 
and professions. She is purchasing agent and 


nurse, spiritual advisor and seamstress, in- 
terior decorator and teacher, carpenter—and 
keeper of the cookie jar. And make no mistake 
about this: she knows how to be a glamour 
girl too. 


Her job is to keep her family well fed and 
patched and clean behind the ears. Her am- 
bition is to build good citizens—to make 
them happy and comfortable and proud of 
the way they live...cager to bring their 
friends home to her. 

Her working day often begins before dawn, 
and may last right up until bedtime—seven 
days a week. Her pay? The pay she values / 


most is the loving appreciation of her family. 


Now, at Christmas time, let our own 
warmest words of appreciation go out to 
this remarkable woman. 


Who is she? 


If you are a homemaker, you know her 
well. Her name is yours. 


Copyright 1948, General Mills Inc, Minneapolis, Minn., makers of Wheaties, Kix, Cheerios, Bisquick, Softasilk Coke Flour, Gold Medol Flour, Betty 
Crocker Soups, Pyequick, GingerCake Mix, Crustquick, Larro Feeds, Bakery Flours, Tru-Heat Iron, Steam |roning Attachment, PressureQuick Saucepan, 
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SEEING THE 
NEW YEAR IN? 


Don’t forget to have plenty of 
genuine ice on hand for your party 
drinks, And here’s a suggestion ... 
a big bowl of New Year's punch 
with a big piece of crystal-clear ice 
to keep it cold will get things off 
to a happy start. 


USE 
PLENTY OF 


Genuine* 


Ik 


*Genuine ice” is the pure, erystal- 
clear, taste-free, slow-melting, hard- 
frozen kind supplied exclusively 
by your local Ice Company. Call 
on them for genuine ice for every 
cooling need. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 


1706 L Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. 


c 


an 


When you see tracks in the snow 9 c me 


‘The trail of a MUSKRAT is distin- 
guished by the hand-like prints of 
his paws, with four “fingers” on his 
fore paw printsand fiveonthe hind 
paws, He also leaves a tail mark, 


‘The mark of a GRIZZLY BEAR is a 
track of great size usually show- 
ing five immense claw prints, 


‘The king-size footprints of the 
SNOWSHOE RABBIT distinguish its — 
trail from that of other rabbits. ‘ 


Cloven hoof prints that are 
pointed in shape mark the track 
=) of a DEER, The track of a White 

Tailed Deer is illustrated, 


Bustier, Mouniais Loe and (Congntis 


When you buy gasoline 


we TRADE: “MARK 
“ETHYL <2 


i d up 
identifies gasoline stepped | 
‘with “Ethyl” antiknock fluid 


To get the best performance from your 
car, use high quality gasoline improved with 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid —the famous ingre- 
dient that steps up power and performance. 


RED FOX tracks can be distinguished 


by the print of the small pads behind ‘To show you their best gasoline contains 
“Shactoae sand by ie way Ste tise “Ethyl” antiknock compound, oil companies 
sets his feet nearly in a straight line. display “Ethyl” trade-marks on their 


line pumps. “Ethyl” fluid is made by Ethyl 
Corporation, Chrysler Building, N.Y.17,N.Y. 


4% — 

“(The track of a SAFE DRIVER is marked by the a 
prints of his tire chains. Chains eut down brak- _¢ Ws (ang 
ing distances on snow and ice as much a3 50%. & «x Like 
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AT A CAMP IN IOANNINA, GREEK CHILOREN SING WHILE WAITING FOR THE RATION OF POWDERED MILK WHICH U.N. PROVIDES TO HELP KEEP THEM ALIVE 


CHILDR \ | IR CHRISTMAS FINDS MANY OF THEM 
STILL IN GREAT NEED OF HELP 


for many there was only cold hunger, now there is 
some food and some warmth. Where there were no 


izations (p. 18) which are struggling to help Eu- 
he photographed the slow prog: 
ilth, He also photographed 
rily typical but that 
us task, A frantic girl 
aks for millions who arc 
s, blind boy in an Ttalian 


home conyeys the wretchedness of thousands who, 


rope’s childre 
ress from sick 


scenes that were no 
best dramatize the ¢ 
gifts, now there are some salvaged or new-made a ountries on both sides o1 zi in a Polish institute 
toys. In half a dozen nations this will be the bright Curtain. At clinics and food-di: 
est Christmas since the war's h set up by UNICEF (United Nations Internati 
Italy and Greece, Austria, al Children’s Emergency Fund) c 


only unhappy. An arm! 
ning. But 


and and Yug 


gan- cry for help because they cannot help themselves. 
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PLAYGROUND Although Vienna has survived better than Berlin or gutted _ and the sharp rubble so that a brother or sister can wear the family shoes. But the chil- 
Warsaw, the children of the city are still on familiar dren are recovering nonetheless. When it is their turn to wear the shoes some of them 

with hunger and with cold. The worst problem is lack of el Daily hund In the meantime, he- 

children are forced to stay at home or they go outdoors to play barefoot in the cold streets es in the ruins of war, 


and buy a hot meal provided by the U.N.. 
ve mercifully short memories, they can play wat 


CONTINUED ON NEXT Pace 15 
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LEARNS TO READ ! 


Europe’s Children conrmuco 


MANY AGENCIES HELP 


More than 35 organizations supported 
by Americans help Europe's children. None 
has sufficient funds and all depend largely 
on individual gifts. Some agencies, such as 
CARE, provide food or clothing on an indi- 

s the American 
et up clinics 
he people of 
he U.N. Fund is fi- 


uals, who in the U. year contributed 


only 2% of the amou e U.N. hoped to 


receive. Six of the agencies are: 


UNITED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL 
CHILDREN'S EMERGENCY FUND 
Lake Success, N.Y, 

CARE 
50 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 
AMERICAN FRIENDS 
SERVICE COMMITTEE 
20 S. 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


CHURCH WORLD SERVICE INC. 
(Protestant) 

214 East 21st St., New York 10, N.Y. 
WAR RELIEF SERVICES, NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
JOINT DISTRIBUTION COMMITTEE 


Wewish) 
1 West 39th St., New York 18, N. 


Birope smillionsof children who have 


phe 


STRAYS ° Because their parents must work, the ne to care for the young- _Italy’s jails and reformatories—and those of most of Europe—are already crammed with 
hildren. At noon they wander aci in Bari, alone and ig- children only a little older than these. Hospitals are filled with others of th 

sted] ka el of someshfag-anyt hinge —to da. What hey wil fal depends only on Although many have been and are now being saved by the vast number of private con- 

which street they chance to turn into, which sound or smell they follow to its source. _ tributions by American citizens, their need is still great and their future is still in doubt, 
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NURSE IN VIENNESE HOME FOR ILLEGITIMATE BABIES 


EDITORIAL 


TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY 


“FOR UNTO YOU IS BORN THIS DAY A SAVIOUR, WHICH IS CHRIST THE LORD” (LUKE 2:11) 


Christmas began as the celebration, in pag- 
eant and art, of the story of the Nativity in 
Bethlehem, and to such it must always return. 
The whole meaning of the holiday is to he found 
in the simple story of St. Luke, the New Testa- 
ment gospelist who comes closest to the modern 
storyteller’s art of blending narrative with inti- 
mate, homely detail. The other New Testa- 
ment Gospels speak in symbol or thesis: in St. 
John the Word is “made flesh”; in St. Mark 
the author is eager to get on to the story of 
Christ’s mission on earth. Even St. Matthew, 
who makes much of the star of Bethlehem and 
the Wise Men coming from the East to wor- 
ship the King, is mainly interested in estab- 
lishing the thesis that Christ is the expected 
Messiah. But St. Luke shows us the Mother 
wrapping the Babe in swaddling clothes in the 
manger in Bethlehem; he gives us the scene 
that presupposes the créche or crib that be- 
came the fountainhead of Christian art. 

Around St. Luke’s Bethlehem the shepherds 
watch their flocks under the stars that shine 
so brilliantly in all desert country—and the 
angel of the Lord who appears before the shep- 
herds speaks not in the language of theology 
but in words of simple human comfort. “Be- 
hold,” said St. Luke’s angel, “I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all peo- 
ple.”” Practically every good Christmas carol 
that has ever been written takes off from St. 
Luke’s vision of Christian joy. 


Many Christmases 


The history of 20 Christian centuries, of 
1,900 and more Christmases, alas, shows any- 
thing but a steady appreciation of St. Luke's 
pss tidings. Christmas has gone the way of 
the world, which is a way of extreme fluctua- 
tion. Christmas has been secularized by secu- 
larists and made a nightmare by those who 
confuse the art of giving with the art of osten- 
tation. It has been interfused with pagan cere- 
mony and tossed about by church. “states- 
men” who believe in “concessions” to the 
masses who presuma‘ly hunger for the rites 
of the old Roman Saturnalia. We have had 
all sorts of Christmases in all sorts of lands: 
the Germans have contributed the lovely sym- 
bolism of the Christmas tree, the British have 
made much of the yule log and the druidical 
mistletoe, To the extent that joy requires a 
spirit of spontaneous variation, these addi- 
tions to Christmas are good things. But the 
point is that they should be additions, not a 
substitute for the joy in the Nativity that is 
at the heart of St. Luke. 

Inasmuch as Christ the Babe was born into 
this world, Christmas cannot be an “other- 
worldly” holiday, And it can only be cele- 
brated by Christians who feel at home in a 
world of mothers and children, of shepherds 
(and other workaday people) and even of the 
tax collectors who appear as representatives 
of Caesar Augustus in St. Luke. Naturally 
enough the spirit of Christmas must burn low 
when Christianity itself is in extreme trouble, 
either through persecution or forgetfulness. 
In the early centuries of the Christian Era, 
before the West had become widely converted, 
it is scant wonder that Easter was the signifi- 
cant Christian holiday. The church of the 
Pauline centuries was an otherworldly church, 
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and the joy of those days was the joy of the 
Heavenly Vision. The interests of the Christian 
communities were not “of this world.” They 
lived by faith in the Resurrection and in the 
hope of the Going Up to God or of His coming 
again to them, which is the promise of Easter. 
Yet in due course, after the Dark Ages, 
Christians were to create a civilization, and 
they called it Christendom. Without losing 
sight of Heaven they sought a society which 
could unite all men in a faith and a joy that 
could exist in the here-and-now. In Christen- 
dom one could live the Christian life in full 
view of one’s fellows on earth, and the Chris- 
tian leaven could work in society to promote a 
joy to counteract the many sorrows and prob- 
lems to which human flesh is natural heir. 
With Christians eagerly trying to establish a 
Christian society on this earth, they inevitably 
came to put the story of Christ’s birth among 
men at the center of their thought. It was St. 
Francis of Assisi, that joyful soul, who first saw 
how the gospel story of St. Luke could be used 
ictorially to teach the doctrine of the Divine 
incarnation. Having obtained the Pope’s per- 
mission to make dramatic art out of St. Luke's 
narrative, St. Francis prepared a stable in the 
little Italian village of Greteio, near Assisi. The 
legend has it that he borrowed an ox, an ass and 
a bundle of hay from a friendly farmer and on 
Christmas Day invited the villagers in to see 
his pageant. Soon the idea of dramatizing the 
créche, or manger crib, had spread throughout 
Christendom. The painters took hold of it, and 
the great pictures of Giotto (pp. 34-56), Botti- 
cell and Del Sarto, which glorify the Madonna, 
were one result of St. Francis’ pictorial repre- 
sentation of St. Luke. Another joyful flowering 
of St. Francis’ idea was the spread of the Christ- 
mas carol. All over Europe people began singing 
lullabies to the Babe in the manger, songs to the 
Wise Men of the East. The details for the verses 
‘were drawn from St. Luke and to a lesser extent 
from St. Matthew. The Child of Bethlehem, 
the Babe who brought joy and hope to people 
in this world, had come into His own. 


Excuse for Hilarity 


The Reformation did not kill Christmas, but 
in certain parts of a now sundered Christendom 
it did abolish (for the moment) the dramatic 
celebration of the Incarnation. In England, 
after Cromwell and his Puritans had had their 
way with “idolatrous” imagery, Christmas 
tended to revert to its ancient status of a sol- 
stitial holiday. The English people still took joy 
in Christmas, but it was a joy with few spiritual 
overtones. The yule log burned brightly, the 
roasted boar or goose was still washed down 
with ale and topped off with spirits. But the 
birth of the Child in Bethlehem was no longer 
the center of the piece. Christmas, like New 
Year's, was merely an excuse for hilarity, the 
sort of good time enjoyed by the Pickwickians 
in Dickens’ pages as they carried the oysters 
and the codfish down to Dingley Dell. 

Aside from taking a continued pleasure in 
yuletide heartiness, the Victorians returned 
Christmas, not to the Child, but to the children. 
They did this first of all because they took a new 
pleasure in the idea of family, and secondly 
because Prince Albert, Queen Victoria’s con- 
sort, was used to the German pageantry of the 


Christmas tree and Father Christmas, who in 
America took on the cheery habiliments of San- 
ta Claus. The big houses of the Victorians had 
room for trees and romping children, and the 
joy of giving to the kids brought some measure 
of spirituality back into the holiday, But the 
Child in the manger was remembered almost 
as an afterthought, a useful property for carols 
but hardly as popular a symbol as the Good 
Saint Nick and his air-stepping reindeer. 

In America, in the 19th Centres some great 
hymns to the Child were written, notably Bish 
op Brooks’s O Little Town of Bethlehem. But 
they lacked the simplicity of adoration that is 
to be found in Martin Luther’s 16th Century 
hymn to the “Little Lord Jesus” asleep on the 
hay. In spite of Bishop Brooks, the seculariza- 
tion of Christmas proceeded apace. 


Revival of St. Luke 


This year, in 1948, the Christmas news is all 
about shopping conditions and Elliott Roose- 
velt’s Val-Kill Christmas tree bargains. We are 
the heirs of all that has happened to Christmas 
in the Western world, But a new note was inter- 
jected into the papers last week when St. Fran- 
cis’ old pageant of the créche suddenly turned 
up in New York’s Westchester County. Drama 
students of Sarah Lawrence College made a 
four-day tour presenting the sort of Nativity 
py that used to be produced by guilds in the 

igh Middle Ages. A large horse-drawn wagon 
housed the stage, with the manger at one end. 
Thirteen players enacted the drama of the Na- 
tivity, and 20 college carolers provided musical 
atmosphere. It took the Sarah Lawrence stu- 
dents something less than an hour to act out 
St. Luke’s gospel story. The important part of 
the news about the Sarah Lawrence pageant 
was the attitude of children in the audience: 
they loved it, 

Tt cannot be said that the world needs to re- 
discover St. Luke, for the story of the Nativity 
has never really been forgotten. But what the 
world does need to do is to recover the ancient 
joy in the dramatic symbolism of the birth of 
the Infant Jesus. The drama of the Nativity 
will not solve all our problems, but Christians 
everywhere ought to work for the kind of world 
in which the story of the Nativity would be as 
much at home as it was in St. Francis’ time. 
Today the world is beset by problems, and only 
in a few places such as the U.S. is there relative 
happiness. Even in the U.S. joy is compounded 
mainly of comfort and prosperity. In a world of 
problems mitigated by creature comforts, the 
story of the Nativity must seem homeless, but 
in such a world it is more necessary than ever 
before. 


PICTURE OF THE WEEK:m> 


s 


The winter's first storm, accompanied by sub- 
zero winds, hit the U.S. in the Great Plains region. 
It brought snow that fell for 40 hours. It brought 
death to thousands of sheep and cattle and cuthun- 
dreds of towns off from their neighbors. Some of 
them, like St. Francis and Beardsley in Kansas, 
were out of touch for nine days until the railroad’s 
rotary plow rejoined them by cutting a path 16 
feet deep (opposite) to open its tracks. By last week 
all the snow was gone but winter had only begun. 


Bir the 


R. vyal Mum 


Britain’s new prince meets the world 


Last week, one month and one day after he was born to 
Prince: jizabeth and the Duke the male 
heir to Britain’s throne was christ 


Prince Cha: 
arles III. As always, Ki 
ly what pictures should I 
wed none of the ck 
and subdued squad of B -aphers to pho- 
tograph the prince in the group on these pages, 
concluding with the inevitable port 
and invited sponsors (eppos 
ture editors might find them lacking in verve « 
but they were what the anted for the royal albums. 


ELIZABETH AND PHILIP POSE WITH THEIR SON. THEY CHOSE “CHARLES” AS FOUR GENERATIONS ARE PORTRAYED BY QUEEN MARY, THE KING, ELIZABETH 


HIS FIRST NAME, AFTER BEHEADED CHARLES I AND THE “MERRY” CHARLES If AND BABY IN THE CHRISTENING ROBE MADE FOR QUEEN VICTORIA'S CHILDREN q 
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H.RLH. PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND PRINCE CHARLES H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH AND PRINCE CHARLES ‘THE QUEEN MOTHER AND PRINCE CHARLES 


SEATED AT LEFT IN THIS FAMILY PORTRAIT IS PHILIP'S GRANDMOTHER, DOWAGER MARCHIONESS OF MILFORD HAVEN. PHILIP'S COUSIN, LADY BRADBOURNE, 
1S AT HIS RIGHT; QUEEN ELIZABETH'S BROTHER, DAVID BOWES-LYON, AND THE EARL OF ATHLONE ARE AT THE KING'S LEFT WITH PRINCESS MARGARET ROSE 
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PHOTOGRAPHER ADJUSTS FIRST LADY'S PEARLS)) SHE HELPS ARRANGE THEM TO HANG JUST RIGHT | MARGARET TRUMAN SITS AT EASE FOR CLOSE-UP 


t week, one month and 1 afterthe ‘The results for the p album may not 
the First Family of the U.S. gave jad the tradi sped grace of royale 
ests for pictur fs y, but they ¢ hominess 
E s currently the most photographed that is ev ted in the U.S. 
QO VL man in the world, r ter have It remained for the President to provide the 
Yj WP E = wen-comtent ti ackground, Mrs. most spontaneous album pictur 
: nd Ma ed to meet of two Christmas turk esenter 
himself to the by 


att] was clawed in a most disrespectful 


The President's wife and daughter inst Family e jeture-tak- manner, 'The same week he also received gifts 


of butter and cigars (Truman does not smoke) 
from a town that went for Dewey and wanted 


hold an official camera SeSSiON aimed foodlights and prodded their subjects, to make amends. Its name: Truman, Mina. 


‘THE PRESIDENT GETS CLAWED. ARM IN BACKGROUND BELONGS TO AN AIDE DUCKING AWAY NIMBLY, THE PRESIDENT YELLS “WHOOPSI" AND ESCAPES BIRD 
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street in Sacra- a further slide (top lef), the workmen went after 
Roy with hand shovels. Twenty minutes later, 6 


feet down, they found his hat (top center). Be 


th 
Pokin 


Buried alive 20 minutes, he is saved 
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For fresh- -tomato flavor, 


“Campbell's is the 
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LOOKING EVEN YOUNGER THAN HIS 17 YEARS, CLARENCE PICOU WIPES MUD FROM HANDS BETWEEN WINNERS 


BOY WONDER OF RAGE TRACK 


Jockey Clarence Picou’s 270 victories this year have touts bug-eyed 


For the first time in months, racing fans now 
have something to talk about other than Citation. 
From Pimlico to Santa Anita touts’ tongues were 
wagging about the accomplishments of Appren- 
tice Jockey Clarence Emile Picou, the beardless 
ear-old pictured above. In his first year as a 
professional he had ridden 270 winners through 
Dee. 16—more than any other jockey with the ex- 
ception of California's veteran J Longden. 
Five times in a 13-day meet at Bowie, Md. this fall 
he kicked home three winners in one day; anoth- 
er day he rode five, and twice plungers bet Picou 
mounts so heavily—simply because he was in the 
saddle—that the track lost money. 

Although Picou learned how to ride in the bush 


leagues—the quarter-horse races held near his na- 
tive Beaumont, Texas—he is anything but a bus! 
leaguer now. After one year’s association with race- 
track sharpies Picou is a fairly ured char- 
acter himself. He is reticent about his first year’s 
put a good guess is about $100,000. Some 
-ou spent on luxuries like his new Bui 
but he is also shopping around for a cattle ranch, 
which suggests that he has no intention of spend- 
ing his later years cadging drinks with other bro- 
ken-down ex-jockeys. Many race-track observers 
think Picou’s career willbe fairly short; his feetand 
handsare too bigandheisstill growing. But until he 
gets heavy—Picou weighs 106 pounds now—the 
horses will run for him as if he talks their language. 


FRACTIOUS HORSE ridden by 
be pushed into starting stall by track handlers. 
best jockeys often require help with high-strungmounts, 


bi 


STARTING A RACE, Picou a 
speed past the stand, They finished fourth. Thanks to his 


quarter-hor ce Picou always gets a fast start, 


WINNINGARACE, 
Nov. 27, Picou (abore, right) whips R: 
track. Below: he chats with Veteran Jockey Jim Layton. 


ictories at Bowie on 
cor down muddy 


THE GAUNT EARTHERN GABLES OF BURNED-OUT PEASANTS’ HOMES STAND LIKE A LINE OF LOW PYRAMIDS ABOVE THE WINTER SKYLINE OF A CENTRAL CHINA VILLAGE 


“ALLLOST” isthe ery of this 
had returned home to ruined village (above). Lire’s cor- 


hinese grandmother who 
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respondent 
found her ¢ 


1 Mydans, p: 


ring trek with a 


g village with his camera, 


fationalist column (right). 


ARMIES LEAVE A 
SCORCHED CHINA 


Communists win battle of Pengpu 


On the endless flatlands to the north of the Yang- 
ize River, where tough young blades of winter wheat 
zreened the dry paddy fields, the air smelled of burn- 
ing thatch and straw, Artillery fire pounded the hori- 
zons. Clumps of roofless earth walls, blackened b; 
fire, marked yillages which had stood in the way of 
China’s warring armies. st that scene the Na 


tionalists were trying to rally for a last stand. The 
Communists were still beating them, and the news 
pointed to an historic fact: the era of the Kuomin- 
tang was ending. China’s national party had fallen 


victim to exhaustion and superior force of arms 
years after the little physician Sun Yat-sen brou 
the world by overthrowing the Manchus and 
lishing the Chinese republic, It seemed prob- 

ow that the Reds would soon have Nanking, 
Chiang Kai-shek’s capital, and most of China, 

One of the 
armies defend 
the Commur 


prises of the dying era was that the 
Nankin zhting hard. But 
were re hree weeks 
they fore z to give up strategic Suchow 
fall back to nie she matiday ual hee eh 
Chinese military men feel is the key to the Yangtze. 
ave up Pengpu and re- 
treated to Chuhsien, only 30 miles north of Nank 


Some of Chiang’s friends were advising him to 
and let others try to form a coalition government 
with the Communists. The pressure was magnified 
because the ancient northern capital, Peipi 
fully besieged by the Reds. Said a Ch 
Pengpu, “We Chinese are 18 levels down in hell. 


<p, 


‘orridor for several Nationalist arn 


NATIONALIST INFANTRY, equi to open an escaps 
nese helmets and field packs, moves trapped by the Reds betw 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


Chinese War cowrimueo 


U.S. ARMY EVACUATES 
PERSONNEL—AND BEER 


CHINESE BUREAUCRATS top rural aid official Van 
Chi-chang, slips away to Canton, possibly a new capital. 


EVACUATION SHIP is an LSM, built for the Pacific 
beaches. Truck carrying ence effects backs aboard. 


Des 
STRIPPED SEDANS, tires removed to provide 
spares for others being sent to Shanghai, are written off. 
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‘The pictures below provide an odd document of 
the retreat from Nanking, an experience shared 

by many highly placed Chinese and by Americans, 
including most of JUSMAG (Joint U.S. Military 
Advisory Group), which went to China to tell her 
army and navy about warfare. JUSMAG smashed 


AMERICAN NEWLYWEDS, MajorG.G. Bartlett and 
bride, who worked for Army, cut cake on exodus eve. 


BURNING DOCUMENTS scent Nanking’s air vith 
odor of red tape. JUSMAG shipped off really secret files. 


U.S. GENERAL'S CADILLAG, too costly to leave, 
is ready for shipment to Shanghai as Reds near Nanking. 


HOT JAZZ RECORDS are among the 14,000 lost as 
Army applies the scorchied-earth policy to field of music. 


PRECIOUS BEER rests in ship’s hold, safe from Reds. 
Quartermasters argued hard to get the beer supply out. 


about 14,000-radio transcriptions which had giv- 
en Nanking everything from Bob Hope to Sibelius, 
and which, if left, would have given a Red China 
nothing more harmful than a puzzling last touch of 
U.S. propaganda. But the supreme achievement of 
evacuation was the rescue of 30,000 cases of beer. 


JUSMAG CHIEF, Major-General David Barr (left), 
and naval section head, Rear Admiral F, P. Old, stay on. 


THE BEST DESIGNS begin with U. $8. Koylon Foam’s ability to hold its shape 
under extraordinary conditions. Its “air-borne” upthrust matters enormously to designers 
quick to seize on Koylon’s astounding properties to make your life pleasanter 
and more comfortable. Example: the furnishings of this modern room by Robsjohn-Gibbings 
for the Widdicomh Furniture Company would never have existed without Koylon... 
that has spring without springs, holds its shape without restraint. 


Springs back...you can “scrunch” a 
piece of U.S. KOYLON FOAM tight, For the first time, in 1949, medern U.S. Koylon 
release it, and it goes right back to its hantyuyuls 
original form without wadding or 
packing. This amazing new material of 
rubber latex and air whipped into a 
wonderfully resilient and long-wearing foam 
brought about a whole new world of 
comforts and conveniences. 


ning and Mattresses 
pleasure boats of al 
‘passenaer liners. 


The medern home is swinging rapidly to the 
he seating of even the extra comfort of F iM 
iomed with medern U 


I's largest housekeeper”, the Pullman 
Company gains passenger com 
ing and Mattresses of U.S. Koy 


America’s hotels, always zealous for guests’ Builders and operators of passenger buses re- 
comfort, have turned whole-heartedly to modern duce fatigue, add comfort, lower maintenance 
U-S. Keylon Foam Cushioning and Mattresses, with modern U. S. Koylon Foam Cushioning, 
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AN ANGEL OF THE LORD MOURNS FOR JESUS CHRIST 


THE STORY OF 


CHRIST 


The noblest paintings of the Saviour's life 
were done by Giotto for a chapel in Italy 


'N the early years of the 14th Century a wealthy man of Padua 
named Enrico Scrovegni, the son of an Italian usurer whom Dante 
in his Inferno had placed in the seventh circle of hell, wished to 
atone for his father’s sins. He built a vaulted chapel in Padua, 
called the Arena Chapel because it stood near the ruins of an an- 
cient Roman arena, and commissioned a Florentine artist named 
Giotto di Bondone to paint on its walls the story of Christ. 

Today, their colors still clear though faded and softened by six and 
ahalf centuries, the frescoes Giotto painted in the Arena Chapel stand 
as the greatest and noblest telling of the story that art has yet pro- 
duced. Never before Giotto had any artist painted the human figure 
with such compassion and reality. Never before or since has any 
painter composed the many scenes of the sublime drama with such 
grace and deep wonder. 

On these 23 pages, in photographs taken for Lire by Fernand 
Bourges and Robert Kafka, Lire presents for the first time in col- 
or virtually all the matchless paintings in which Giotto told the 

. story that now, at Christmas, the world best remembers and retells. 


OPPOSITE PAGE: GIOTTO’S ART COVERS CHAPEL WALLS 


PPI A OS 


N 


to taken from the books of the Apocrypha. An _priest declares, “It is not lawful for thee to offer thy gifts 


T STORY BEGINS with this scene by Giot- from the temple because he has sired no children. The 
Israelite named Joachim (above, right) is pushed 


first, forasmuch as thou hast gotten no seed in Israel.” 


‘HE WOEFUL JOACHIM is met by kindly shepherds OACHIM’S WIFE Anna kneels in prayer while her serv- 
and a friendly dog when he “betook himself into the ant Judith spins on a porch outside her room. An angel ap- 
wilderness . . . and fasted forty days and forty nights.” pears to Anna, saying,". . . Thou shalt conceive and bear.” 


Joachim kneels before a blazing altar on which he has The shepherd at the far left looks up and beholds the 


[i THE WILDERNESS, weighed down with grief, announces that his wife is to be blessed with a child. 
laid a sacrificetothe Lord. An angel appears to himand hand of the Almighty reaching down from the heavens. 


gel flies down and says, ““The Lord God hath hearkened side the city gates. They are awed by their good fortune 


S JOACHIM SLEEPS near his shepherd friends, an an- HE REUNION of Joachim and his wife takes place out- 
JPM ra sig: peagex Whezeispo Joacim retucta Inde! because both of them were too old to expect children. 


HE BIRTH OF MARY, Anna’s child, was painted as three scenes in 
one picture above). At left a neighbor brings a gift to Anna, Onthe floora 
midwife holds Mary while above, Anna receives her newborn daughter, 


ARY’S SUITORS, when she was 12, placed rods on the altar. After the 
priests and suitors had prayed, the rod of the elderly Joseph (extreme 
left) burst into bloom as a sign he was chosen to be Mary's husband. 


ARY’S PRESENTATION in the temple took place when she was 3. Here, with 
the gravity of an adult, she walks up the steps to be blessed by the priests, while 
behind her isa servant carrying gifts which Mary herself will present at the altar. 


NGEL OF THE ANNUNCIATION 
(left) comes to Mary, after her betrothal to 
Joseph, and says, “... Thou hast found 

favor with God. And, behold, thou shalt conceive 

in thy womb, and bring forth a son. ... He shall be 
great, and shall be called the Son of the Highest.” 


HEN SAID MARY (below) unto the an- 
gel, How shall this be, seeing I know not 
a man? And the angel answered unto her, 
The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee, 
. .. For with God nothing shall be impossible.” 


ARY VISITS HER COUSIN Elisa- 
beth, bearing the child who will be 
John the Baptist. When Elisabeth greet- 
ed Mary, “the babe leaped in her womb; and 
Elisabeth was filled with the Holy Ghost: And she 
spake out... Blessed art thou among women.” 


HE BIRTH OF CHRIST (right) is at- 
tended by a host of angels flying above the 
stable and a group of shepherds (far right), 

who went to Bethlehem so they could pay homage 

to the Saviour. Mary is placing the Child in the 
manger, while the good Joseph sleeps at her fect. 


HE PRESENTATION of Christ in the temple comes earlier in Giotto’s fres- 
coes than it does in the Bible. Here the Holy Babe is held by Simeon while Joseph 
holds doves to be sacrificed. At right is the seer Anna who realized Christ’s divinity. 


dethroned, according to an old prophecy, by some newborn Jewish leader. There 
fore he decreed the slaying of all infants in Judea “from two years old and under.” 


“THREE KINGS FROM THE ORIENT BESTOW RICH GIFTS UPON THE INFANT CHRIST 


‘HE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT, one of 
the most famous of all Giotto’s sublime 
paintings, shows the Holy Family fleeing 

Judea after an angel had appeared to Joseph ina 
‘dream, and said: “Arise, and take the young child 
and his mother, and fice into Egypt.” Thus Jesus 
would be saved from the massacre Herod had 
ordered. While a guardian angel hovers above, 
Joseph leads the little procession. Here Jesus 
appears as a happy child but Mary seems to be 
brooding on the life which lies ahead of the Infant. 


cad 


ITH THE DOCTORS in the had feared Him lost. The boy Christ was dis HRIST’S BAPTISM is adminis- 
temple, Christ at the age of 12 is cussing religious matters with the doctors and tered by John the Baptist, 


found by His parents (left), who _they“wereastonishedat His understanding...” ing on the bank, while angels at 
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Christ while Martha and Marykneel rev- come forth. And he that was dead came forth, 
erently at His feet. After the slab was re- bound hand and foot with grave clothes.” 


a humble ass followed by His disci- 
ples. Eager children strew his path with 


AZARUS is raised from the dead by moved from the tomb Jesus cried, “Lazarus, [= JERUSALEM Christ rides on 


the left are waiting to help Christ put on T THE WEDDING AT CANA He learned there was no wine, Christ told a 
His robes, Overhead is a figure holding a Christ sits at left while the bridal cou- servant to fill jugs with water. When a stew- 
book, representing the voice of Heaven. ple sits in center next to Mary. When —_ ard tasted the water, it had turned into wine. 


palm branches, lay down their cloaks and ONEY-CHANGERS, whodidbus- them that sold and bought in the temple, and 
climb trees for a glimpse of the Master, iness in a holy place, were driven overthrew the tables of the money-chang- 
whose fame had spread far before Him out by Christ who“... cast out all ers and the seats of them that sold doves.” 


war? : ~ 


ETRAYING CHRIST to the chief priests, Judas, with Satan lurking be- 
hind him, says, “What will you give me, and I will deliver Him unto you?” 
The priests give him 30 pieces of silver, which Judas clutches in a bag. 


Oe aT 


"ASHING THE FEET of His 12 disciples, Christ kneels before 
Simon Peter, who says firmly, “Thou shalt never wash my feet.” 
But Christ replies, “If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with me.”” 


and John, who rests his head on Christ’s breast. “He that dippeth his hand with me 


T THE LAST SUPPER Christ presides at the end of the table between Peter > 
L-\ in the dish,” says Christ, “The same shall betray me.” Judas (lef) dips his hand. 


DAS’ KISS, which sealed the betrayal of Christ, to the tumult by blowing a horn, Peter in anger (left) 
given in the Garden of Gethsemane, where Ro- draws a sword and cuts off the ear of the high priest’s 
man soldiers come to capture Jesus, One soldier adds _ servant. On the opposite page is a detail from this scene, 


HRIST BEFORE CAIAPHAS, the priest, testifies to JROWNED WITH THORNS after he has been 
his divine origin. Whereupon Caiaphas says, “He hath tenced to die, Christ is given a reed for a scepter while 
spoken blasphemy,” and rends his own clothes in anger. soldiers spit on him, pull his hair and kneel in mockery. 


EARING HIS CROSS, Christ goes forth “into a place T THE CRUCIFIXION (detail on opposite page) 
called the place of a skull.” He turns tothe mourning wom- ‘Mary Magdalene weeps while John supports the 
Jen saying, “Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me.”” Virgin and soldiers cast lots for Christ’s clothes. 


AMENTING CHRIST’S DEATH, after He has most beloved of the disciples, and at right is Joseph of Arim- 
been removed from the cross, Mary holds His head _athea with a cloth in which to wrap the body. Aboveisaclus- 
‘while others kiss His hands. In the center stands John, _ter of angels, each of them painted in an attitude of sorrow. 


while two angels keep watch, Mary Magdalene has just ‘ 
beheld the risen Christ and reaches out to touch Him. Se 


\ CHRIST’S TOMB the guards have fallen asleep 


HE HOLY GHOST after the Ascension descends in rays 
of light upon the Apostles who have foregathéred ina log- 
gia, and they “began to speak with other tongues . ...” 


apostles shield their eyes from His radiance as He is miraculous- 
ly carried up to Heaven. On each side above the 11 remaining apos- 
tes is a row of worshiping angels, and above them a group of saints and 
Church fathers. In the center is the Virgin Mary and two angels who tell 
the men of Galilee that Jesus Christ shall once more come among them. 


A T THE ASCENSION OF CHRIST from the Mount of Olives the—> 


IOTTO “by whom dead painting was restored 
to’ life, to whose right hand all was possible” 


VEN before he began his 
four years’ work on the pro- 
digious Arena Chapel murals 
which are shown on the pre- 
ceding 23 pages, Giotto di Bondone 
was a great and famous man in 
Italy. He was acclaimed not only by 
princes and poets but also by the 
plain people who, without books or 
magazines ormovies, relied on paint- 
ers to tell them stories. To them 
Giotto was a fascinating storyteller, 
as understandable and interesting 
‘ as an illustrator like Norman Rock- 
GIOTTO OF FLORENCE well is today. He was also a popu- 
Jaridol,as sought after by the squab- 
bling cities of Italy as a baseball player like Joe Di Maggio would be 
if he were put up for trade today. 

Yet of this famous man there is no authentic existing, portrait. The 
one shown in the inset gbove is a supposed portrait painted into a 
fresco at Assisi by a follower of Giotto. If itis a portrait itis a flattering 
one, for Giotto was actually an awkward, conspicuously ugly man 
who looked more like a farmer than an artist. He was, in fact, a farm- 
er’s son, born near Florence in 1266. When he was about 10 years old, 
according to legend, he was sitting ina field tending his father’s sheep 
and idly drawing with a sharp stone on a flat rock when a passing 
traveler stopped to look at the sketch. The traveler, who turned out 
to be Cimabue, one of the finest painters of his time, was so impressed 
that he took Giotto into his studioas an apprentice. There Giotto’s tal- 
ents developed spectacularly and became the subject of other legends. 
One day, the story goes, while walking through his studio Cimabue 
saw a fly on the picture Giotto was painting. He tried to brush it off, 
tried agdin when the fly failed to move, then realized that the fly was 
a brilliantly lifelike one that Giotto had painted. Giotto’s amazing 
technical skill some years later won him a lucrative commission from 
the Pope, for whom he drew a perfect circle with one quick sweep of 
the brush, by this feat winning the commission from other painters 
who had submitted painstaking sketches. 

Around 1296, when he was 30, Giotto painted the life of St. Francis 
for the Upper Church of St. Francis at Assisiand burst full-blown into 
fame. People packed into the church to look at the frescoes as crowds 


(opposite page). At bottom of cross Scrovegni, donor of the chapel, 
presents model of it to three holy women. Above cross, which divides 
Heaven from Hell, Jesus turns the damned away, beckons the blessed. 


A RENA CHAPEL (above) was painted by Giotto in Last Judgment 


today might into a movie house. They had never seen paintings so 
realisticand human as these, had never seen landscapes with such con- 
vincing perspective. Dante and Petrarch composed glowing phrases 
about Giotto. “Giotto was a man of such genius,” wrote Boccaccio, 
“that nothing was ever created that he did not reproduce with the 
stile, the pen or the pencil so as not merely to imitate but to appear 
nature itself.” 

Giotto was in his time a highly unconventional painter. When he 
grew up art was a possession of the Church. Painters, deriving their 
style from the antiquated two-dimensional Byzantine paintings and 
mosaics, had been adorning church walls with unreal, rigidly formal- 
ized, flat-looking images. It was Giotto who cracked the traditions. 
The people he created—calm, thoughtful, silently tragic—are solid as 
carved stone. But they live and suffer, moved by believable emotion. 
From Giotto, who may be the greatest ofall Western painters, bloomed 
the whole humanistic art of the Renaissance. 

After his success at Assisi, Giotto was deluged with commissions to 
decorate churches, chapels, palaces. He worked in many places— 
Rome, Rimini, Naples, Padua, even France. He traveled with a swarm 
of assistants, pupils, his wife and a growing brood of children (eventu- 
ally totaling eight) who, as ungainly as their father, were often seen 
rompingaround himashe worked. Likethe Arena Chapel Life of Christ, 
which covers almost half an acre of wall space, most of his work was 
monumental. Much of itstill remains butnotall in such good condition 
as the Arena frescoes, which have undergone very little restoration. 

A good businessman, Giotto was well paid, and city rulers com- 
peted furiously for his services. King Robert of Naples offered to make 
him First Citizen of the Realm ifhe would forsake Florence for Naples. 
But the rulers of Florence, who had become increasingly annoyed at 
the peregrinations of their star citizen, finally got Giotto back home 
in 1334, gave him the title of Chief Architect of the State and Master 
of the Cathedral Works and told him that he could not leave Florence 
without official permission. Except for one excursion to Milan to deco- 
rate the ruler’s palace there, Giotto stayed in Florence for the rest of 
his life, spending his time in designing and building the cathedral bell 
tower, “Giotto’s Tower” (below). 

In 1337 at the age of 70, rich, respected, Giotto died. He was buried 
in the cathedral of Florence where, years later, Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent ordered an epitaphinscribed. “Lo,” says the epitaph, “I am he by 
whom dead painting was restored to life, to whose right hand all was 
possible, by whom art became one with nature. ... For I am Giotto.” 


IOTTO’S TOWER (left) at Florence cathedral was designed by 
Giotto as city architect. His work so pleased city rulers they awarded 
him 100 gold florins for “excellence and goodness.” After Giotto 
died, other artists modified his plans so that only the first story is his, 
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SCIENCE 


CRYOSTAT is a compact, cabinet-enclosed instrument to ti FROZEN OXYGEN, han; Cryostat vie amber, di 
chamber. Dr. H.O. McMahon of Arthur D. Little, Inc., co-de magnetic properties by moving to glass wall when a heavy permanent magnet is ph 
chine, mines a cone of fro: ‘gen lifted by winch from the 1g CO me e de. In its norm is si ttle ce of tic attract 


WATER FREEZES (+32) 


MERCURY FREEZES (-38) 
LOWEST NATURAL 


TEMPERATURE ON 


EARTH (904) ORY Ie (10 


‘um tigueres (~321) 


I FREEZES (382) 


eum QUERIES (482) ABSOLUTE ZERO (-480) 


ABSOLUTE ZERO ON THE FAHRENHEIT SCALE 


ABSOLUTE ZERO 


Elements hehave in strange ways when all their heat 
is removed and they approach state of ultimate cold 


The lowest temperature that can exist in the universe is absolute zero—460° 
below zero Fahrenheit. In this ultimate cold all matter would be completely 
heatless and the motion of its molecules would be literally frozen. Most scien- 
tists doubt that this theoretical limit will ever quite be achieved by man-made 
instruments, but a new push-button machine, invented by M.LT. Engineer 
S. C. Collins, comes within 4° F. of attaining it. At this unearthly temperature 
molecular motion is slowed down, if not completely halted, and matter behaves 
in strange and abnormal ways. Mercury freezes stiff enough to be tied in knots, 
and lead, normally a poor conductor, carries electricity better than a copper 
high-tension line. Oxygen freezes into a solid and becomes magnetic but helium 
liquefies and becomes superfluid, in which state it mysteriously goes against 
gravity and creeps over the walls of its container. Rubber, steel and other un- 
usually tough substances become as brittle as glass. 

The new machine, called the Collins Helium Cryostat, is being used by the 
Shell Development Company to test catalysts for cracking oil. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority is using one of the instruments to study the energy states of 
phosphate and nitrogen compounds with a view to producing more effective 
ferti 's. But in research centers such as the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 
the Cryostat, through its ability to slow down molecular motion, will probably 
prove most valuable in studying the structure and properties of all matter. 


LEAD, one of the poorest conductors, normally blocks flow of current when placed in 
an electrical circuit between two batteries and a light bulb (left). But chilled in a flask 
of liquid helium (right), the rod of lead strips becomes conductive, permits bulb to glow. 


STEEL, ordinarily a strong 
near absolu 
a rifle bullet. But 


ent substance, become: 
el plate is barely ¢ 
pid-treated plate (above) is smashed to pi 


and res 


brittle at temperatures 
nted by the impact « 
es hy a similar bullet 


». In top picture a normal st 


MERCURY, a metal which remains lig- 
uid at normal temperatures, becomes solid 
but pliable as most of its heat is removed. 


HELIUM at low temperatures liquefies 
and defies gravity by climbing over side of 
test tube and dripping from base of tube. 
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are softies ! 


F anathen tiosue Ly Scott thats oft as old, Qinen? 


"Scotia", "Solt os old linen’, Reg U.S. Pot, Of 


RE 


LIKE A SAUCY GOBLIN AT HER SHOULDER, RAY BOLGER DANCES ABOVE ALLYN PLAYS HIS PRETTY ENGLISH SWEETHEART IN “WHERE'S CHARLEY? 


RAY BOLGER'S LIMBER-LEGGED COURTSHIP DANCE, WHICH LOOKS LIKE THE MATING DANCE OF A WHOOPING CRANE, IS A HIGH MOMENT OF “WHERE'S CHARLEY?” 


SHOW STOPPERS 


CURRENT BROADWAY HITS PROVIDE SCENES WHICH GET AUDIENCES SO EXCITED THEY WON'T LET THE PLAY GO ON 


There are moments in the theater which are like moments nowhere else. 
There is the instant of hushed excitement when the house lights dim and the 
audience waits to behold a new world created for it on the stage. There is the 
moment of stunned silence aftera tragic scene, moments of delight in acomic 
scene when laughter ricochets through the theater, moments of warm wel- 
come when some familiar actor walks onto the stage. But the most electrify- 
ing of all theater moments comes when, suddenly, at a dance or a song or a 
speech, the audience breaks out into a salvo of applause that literally stops 
the show. The spectators, no longer simply pleased, passive observers, de- 
mand encores, refuse to let the show go on until they are satisfied. They brief- 
ly are intoxicated by their power, and the actors are happily at their mercy. 


Every season produces its crop of show stoppers. They may occur in unex- 
pected places in a play, come in the middle of a mediocre show or unpredict- 
ably at one performance but not another. On these pages Lire presents four 
of this season’s show stoppers, all in current Broadway hits. It will present 
more of them as they occur in the future. 

A surefire Broadway show stopper now is Ray Bolger’s dance to Once in 
Love with Amy, which he does in Where's Charley? (Lire, Nov. 8). At the 
end of this solo the applause is so insistent that the show can continue only 
after Bolger retires from exhaustion. Above are 30 photographs taken by Phi- 
lippe Halsman which illustrate Bolger’s glee, pride, rapture and grasshopper 
ebullience as he expresses his adoration for Amy, the girl on the opposite page. 
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SHOW STOPPERS consinveo 


TALLULAH SULKILY INTERRUPTS A LOVE SCENE WITH DONALD COOK TO UNSNARL HER HAIR 


TALLULAH’S TANTRUMS 


THEY ARE ALL FOR LOVE IN BANKHEAD’S REVIVAL OF “PRIVATE LIVES” 


‘The show stopper in the current revival of Noel 
Coward’s Private Lives takes place on a sofa where 
a divorced husband and wife cavort like a pair of 
porpoises in a frenzy which is alternately angry and 
amorous. As Amanda, the worldly ex-wife, Tallulah 
Bankhead vus hullabaloo that 
the audie ing with laugh- 
ter, completely 
and Donald Cook, who plays Elyot, the for 
band, sometimes are compelled to improvise s 
business until the audience permits them to go on. 


flat where Amanda and 
re ee together after each of th 
y tried a second marriage. They re 
alize they are still in love and despite their epic bick- 
ering are me Phe galvanic Bank- 
head, shedding her dignity as a grand lady of the 
theater, ighly polished acting with out- 
rageou ed roughhouse, il- 
lustrated in four t the right, has for grown- 
ups the same basic appeal that children find in the 
squealing and whacking of a Punch and Judy show. 


PASSION reaches a height of none! 
with her ex-husband who observes, 
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lance when Tallulah puffs a cigaret during an ardent embrace 
You really can be more irritating than anyone in the world.” 


THE SHOW-STOPPING SCENE from Private Lives 


begins (above) when Elyot stalks away from the sofa. Al 


though he and th 
for five years, they 


! 


da have been divoreed 
f having 


SHOW STOPPERS conrimueo 


ECONOMICS 


From Love Life comes this song imply- 
ing that too much business produces 
too little love. Itis sung by (left to right) 
William Veasey, James Young, John 
Diggs (foreground) and Joseph James. 


Man and woman you got to admire. 

They conquered cold and they conquered 
fire. 

They stuck together through thick and 
thin, 

Through lots of good and lots of sin. 


But there's one thing that beats ‘em, 
‘That they just can’t subdue, 

One thing that defeats "em, 

And splits "em up in tw 

And that love-defying thing 

About which we're gonna sing 

Is economies. 


Now Cora had a husband makin’ seven a 


day. 
She left him for a guy who made eleven a 


hat’s good economics; 
That's good economics 
But awful bad for lov 


Now Sarah and her husband they were doin’ 
okay 

For Sarah had an ev'nin’ job and he worked 
all day. 

Now that’s good econom 

That's good economic 

But awful bad for lov 


nomics are rough on lovel 
Economies are tough on lovel 
y 
You got a little hy 
Money go, 
Honey go! 


Now Edna used to slip her husband’s pay 
down her chest, 

And just to keep it extra safe she never un 
dres 

Now that’s good economics; 

Now that’s good economics, 

But it's awfully bad for love! 


OPW 18 BY ALAN JAY CERNE AND KURT WILL 
LOVERS IN THE RAIN, danced by Kathryn Lee and dy s Go. They are really getting 
Bill Callahan, provides the most sparkling moment in the » brewed by Photographer Gjon Mili. 


DANCE AND SONG 


NOT SURPRISINGLY, THEY ARE BOTH CONCERNED WITH LOVE 


jow stoppers. 
athryn Lee and Bill Callahan, who dance together while involved in 

rivial ditty called Lucky in the Rain. Kathryn, who is from Texas, 
has danced before in several ballet troupes, and Bill, who is a rising Broadway 
star, also studies law at Fordham University. In their dancing they display a 
fresh, youthful, exhilaration that stimulates audiences like a glass of champagne. 

In Love Life, along with the singing and dancing of Nanette Fabray (Lr 

Oct. 25), there is an unexpected show stopper in the form of a droll Negro quar- 
tet who sing a song called Economics (right). In case there is a slump in the sing- 
ing business, at least one of the quartet—James Young—has another trade. He 
works ina barbershop every day, gives haircuts to members of the Love Life cast. 


M:GM brings you the BIGGEST Techiiicolor Musical! 


Words andMusic: 


=== FEATURING 22 RODGERS and HART SONGS = 


«AND A LOVE STORY AS THRILLING AS THE WORDS.. -A ROMANCE AS UNFORGETTABLE AS THE MUSIC! 


"ANN 


il DAC CARISE: mM HN ET TG- MARSA TMP CTO Lh A 
ben ben be HARD RODGERS w« LORENZ HART vy Ms 


»} iid Musical N nwa bins ROBERT min ret RMA Taueog Produced by veo ARTHUR “FREED HE (aN 


war =D FRM “MANHATTAN” TO HOLLYWOOD 
\ERSOINERN 


BLUEBERRIES 
FOR SAL 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN 


In Blueberries for Sal (Viking Press, 
$2) Robert McCloskey’s small daugh- 
ter is the heroine, their Maine farm the 
setting. An earlier book, Make Way 
for Ducklings, won McCloskey the an- 
nual Caldecott Medal “for the most 
distinguished American picture book 
for children s a Christmas pres- 
ent to younger readers, LIFE retells 
here Robert McCloskey’s newest story. 


One day Little Sal went with her mother to Blueberry Hill to pick berries. 

Little Sal brought along her small tin pail, and her mother brought along 
her large tin pail to put the berries in, “We will take our blueberries home and 
aid Little Sal’s mother. "Then we will have food for the winter.” 


can them 


2 Little Sal picked three berries and dropped them in her little tin pail... 
uplink, kuplank, kuplunk! She picked three more and ate them. Her 
mother walked through the bushes, picking blueberries and putting them in her 
pail. Little Sal struggled along behind, picking berries and eating every one. 


Little Sal dropped a blueberry in her mother’s pail. It didn’t sound 
kuplink because the bottom was covered with berries. She reached 
down to get her berry back, Though she didn’t mean to, she pulled out a big 
handful because there were so many berries close to the one she had put in. 


‘TEXT AND ILLUSTRATIONS © 1968 BY ROBERT MeCLOSKEY 


Little Sal’s mother stopped picking and said, “Now, Sal, you run along 
and pick your own berries. Mother wants to take her berries home.” Her 
mother went back to her picking, but Little Sal, because her feet were tired of 
walking, sat down in the middle of a large clump of bushes and ate blueberries. 
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On the other side of the hill Little Bear followed behind his mother as she 

walked slowly through the bushes eating berries. Little Bear stopped now 
and then to eat berries. So he had to hustle along to catch up! Then, because 
his feet were tired of hustling, he sat down in a clump of bushes and ate berries. 


Over on her side of the hill Little Sal ate all of the blueberries she could 

ch from where she was sitting. Her mother had moved on ahead, so Lit- 

ue Sal started out to find her. Then Little Sal heard a noise from around a rock 
and she thought to herself, "That is surely my mother and I will go that way.”” 


By this time Little Bear had eaten all the berries he could reach without 


Te heard a noist d he thought to himself, ‘That is surely my Sie 
But it was Little Sal’s mother instead! She * \ 
Little Bear hustled right along behind. “2 = 


mother! I will hustle that w 


Little Bear’s mother heard a hustling sound that stopped now and then 
to munch and swallow. She knew just what made that kind of a noise. 
So Little Bear and his mother went down one side of the hill, eating all the way, 
and Little Sal and her mother went down the other side, picking all the way. 


J Little Bear, who was following Little Sal’s mother, peeked into her pail 

and tasted a Tremendous Mouthful. Little Sal’s mother turned around. 
“You are not my Little Sal! Where is my child?” e turned to look for Little 
Sal, then she heard a kuplunk! She knew just what made that kind of a noise! 
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7 But it was Little Bear’s mother instead. She was tramping along up the hill, 
eating blueberries from the bushes and thinking about storing up food for 
the winter. Little Sal tramped right along behind. Little Bear's mother heard 
Sal walking along behind and thought it was Little Bear who was following her. 


Little Bear and Little Sal’s mother and Little Sal and Little Bear's mother Little Bear's mother quickly turned around to see what on earth could 
were all mixed up among the blueberries on the hill. Little Bear’s mother make a noise like kuplunk! “Garumpf?” said Little Bear's mother, chok- 
said, “Little Bear, eat all you can possibly hold!” Little Sal said nothing. ing on a mouthful of bei hisis not my child! Whereis Little Beai 
picked three berries and dropped them kuplink, kuplank, kuplunk in her pail. she turned and walked off very fast through the bushes to hunt for Lit 


J Little Sal and Little Sal’s mother came home together from their visit 

to Blueberry Hill bringing with them food to can for the next winter—a 
pail of blueberries, and three more blueberries besides. Little Bear and Little 
Bear’s mother were happy too. They were full of food stored up for next winter. 
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College 


Miami's new buildings 
set new campus style 


The structure shown here may be the begin- 
ning of a revolution in U.S. campus architec- 
ture, which traditionally has looked to the past 
for inspiration. The first buil 
pleted for the Uni 
acre campus, it ori 
“picturesque” Spa: 
versity officials, with a limited budge 
of Florida’s need to exploit every breeze and to 
minimizesunglare, presently decided that func- 


tion. The result is a narrow, 600-f 
forced concrete structure with airy outside gal- 
leries, containing 47 classrooms, a lecture hall 
and a reading room, When the rest of the build- 
ings designed by Architects Robert Law Weed 
and Marion I. Manley are finished, Miami will 
have not only the first completely modern U.S 
campusbutwillalso have oneof thehandsomest. 


<-0PEN STAIR WELL, plain concrete walls give end 
of building the appearance of an abstract painting. 


ARCHITECTURE 


OPEN GALLERIES instead of inside halls give ac- 
cess to the classrooms and shade them from the sun. 


SS 


OUTDOOR LOUNGE, formed by a cantilevered 
overhang, is a pleasantly shady place for relaxation. 


BREEZE TRAPS, created by vertical fins on the 
northeast facade, direct the prevailing breezes inside. 
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DE SABATA GRIMACES THROUGH SOME GAY MUSIC 


GREAT CONDUCTOR 


Italy’s De Sabata stirs Pittsburgh 
to loud huzzahs and heart attacks 


Sometimes the lithe, bald-headed figure pranced 
on the podium like a traditional Italian harlequin 
(above). Sometimes it lurched toward the Pitts 
burgh musicians in a contorted fury. 
The orchestra, half-mesmerized by the conductor, 
found itself driven into a ferocity of playing that 
literally jarred the teeth out of its patrons’ mouths. 

strangled on her false teeth in 
ond suffered a heart attack 

and said she enjoyed it.) When the concert ¢ 
the audience rose and shouted for 20 minutes, Pitts- 


‘controlled viol 
new conductor was the most exciting thing to 
Poseanini. 
J the acclaim in 
is an old st 
abat 


era, During his four weeks in Pittsburgh, his onl 
appearances this season, he proved such a 
office draw that he has already b 


“A FACE LIKE CAESAR'S,” wrote a repo guest-conduct most major U.S, orchestras next fall, 


seeing De * likened the face t 


FRIENDLY SALUTE is gi S. the Pitts- __einikoff as audience stands and cheers. Bakaleinikoff, a INVITATION to return is written in sugar on cake at 
burgh Symphony's m adviser Dr. Viadimir Baka- retired musician, played his viola again under De Sabata. y given for the maestro. De Sabata accepted the bid. 
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VICTOR DE SABATA, a vein standing out on his bald head, con: y Mm s the musicians to z,” calls them “mosquitoes” when the 
he directs the orchestra. Like Toscanini, he conducts from memory. He fre t He would rather k s dren “thieves and murderers than musician 


MY GREAT-GRANDFATHER 


Charles Dickens 


THE DESTITUTE ENGLISH BOY WHO BECAME THE MOST FAMOUS NOVELIST 
OF HIS CENTURY SITS FOR A PORTRAIT BY HIS GREAT-GRANDDAUGHTER 
by Monica DicKENSs 


the other day, when the heads of 
apair of Sunday cyclists skimmed 
along the front hedge. 

“That’s the house where Charles 
Dickens was born,” confided the boy, 
quite untruly. 

"Go on!” said the girl. “Does he 
live there now?” 

That would make him 136! As wild 
a question as that once asked me by 
a lady who wanted to know if Charles 
Dickens ever dandled me on his knee, 
which would make me about 70-odd. 

‘The Christmas season always pro- 
duces asortof “Dickens revival,” but 
recently there has been a general re- 
newal of interest in his works. More 
and more people are reading them, either because of the dearth of good 
modern novels or because those grand films, Great Expectations, Nicholas 
Nickleby and Oliver Twist, have made them realize that these stories are 
something more than the dated, suspect “classics,” which they were made 
to read too young at school and have never opened since. 

It’s impossible to read his books without feeling an interest in the man 
himself; because he is his books. He lived not only se them but in them and 
for them. His characters were as real to him as his own family and friends. 
He once said about his writing, and I’m sure it’s true, “I don’t invent it, I 
really do not . . . but see it and write it down.” 

Reading his books, you always get the feeling of Dickens at the other 
end of the pen, quite close. At any particularly apt or exuberant phrase you 
can imagine him bouncing delightedly on his chair, enjoying himself mut- 
tering into that beard, “Yes... yes .. . that’s it—that’s good!” 

Dickens’ great fame came to him when he was still quite young. He was 
a national monument in his own lifetime. Plenty of authors have crept to 
fame, or achieved it in maturity or after death, but Dickens rocketed to 
universal popularity before he was 30. He was only 25 when he finished The 
Pickwick Papers and 37 when, at the peak of hia genius, he began David 
Copperfield, ‘his best book. 

Most of his books first appeared in paper-bound monthly installments, 
which is perhaps one reason Ror thle hnevotatt widespread acclaim. They 
were available to everybody, as magazines are today. He did not write them 
completely and then divide them up; he unraveled them from month to 
month, often with the printer’s boy hovering at the door to snatch them 
away before the ink was dry. And as fast as he wrote them they were pounced 
upon with joy. Everyone was talking about them, living for them from 
month to month. : 

Even in the States a steam packet carrying the latest installment of The 
Old Curiosity Shop was greeted by yells from the New York quay: “Is Little 
Nell dead yet?” 

His appeal was universal, from the highest to the lowest in the land. Cot- 
tagers read A Christmas Carol aloud by their evening candle and kept it 
on a special shelf along with the Bible. Lord Denman, the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England, used to study Pickwick surreptitiously under the bench 
when the court got too long-winded. . 

His public loved him when he made them laugh, but they loved him even 
more, those sentimental Victorians, when he made them cry. The fifth num- 
ber of Dombey and Son, in which he killed off Little Paul at great Jeng 
bathed the country in a flood of delectable tears. The famous actor 
ready went straight round to see Dickens but said afterwards, “I could not 
cS) to him for sobs.” The novelist Thackeray marched into the office of 

unch, threw a copy of the fifth number of Dombey on the table before 


I Was sitting in my London garden 


MONICA DICKENS 


moti ist! Bansal. 


Like her great-grandfather, Author Mon- 
ica Dickens has based most of her writing 
on firsthand observation. To gather mate- 
rial for her first novel, One Pair of Hands, 
published in 1939, Mi 
London soci 
later served as a nurse and war worke: 
got books out of both of those occupations. 
Now 33, tall, slender, blond and unmarried, 
Miss Dickens lives in Bayswater with her 
father and married sister. She does all the 
cooking, most of the shopping and writes 
about six hours a day. She recently inter- 
rupted her routine to visit America and de- 
liver this article on Charles Dickens to LIFE. 


Mark Lemon, the editor, and cried, 
“There's no writing against this, one 
hasn’t an atom of a chance; it’s stu- 
pendous.” The great Thackeray, who 
was a contemporary and friendly ri- 
val of Dickens, knew himself beat- 
en when even his own children, who 
a “read Dickens 10 times forevery once 
they peruse the dismal preachments 
of their father,” begged him to try 
and write a story “like one of Mr. 
Dickens’ books.” 

Dickens himself was profoundly 
touched by what he wrote. That is 
why he touched all his readers. When 
he killed Paul Dombey, he wandered 
desolate and sad all night about the 
streets. He was heartbroken over The 
Old Curiosity Shop, mourning Little Nell like his own daughter, and when 
he had finished championing the exploited underdog in The Chimes, he said, 
“T have had a good cry. I am worn to death.” 

He was a man easily swayed by his emotions, whether to tears or laughter, 

enerous affection or bitter wrath at some injustice, Everything he did, he 
fia full tilt, with a boisterous energy that wore him to his death at the age 
of only 58. He must have been a wonderfully exciting—though possibly a 
tiring—person to meet. Years after his death Dickens would come remark- 
ably alive in the stray anecdotes that sometimes emerged after dinner from 
the depths of my grandfather's armchair. 

I remember Grandfather telling us once how, when he and his family 
were playing a memory game of repeating a long string of words to which 
each person added one more, his father suddenly came out with “Warren’s 
Blacking, 30. Strand.” His strange look and tone haunted my grandfather 
though he did not know why, for Charles Dickens had never spoken, even 
to his wife, of the nightmare years he spent as a small boy in the blacking 
factory. We know all about it now, for it’s told in David Copperfield, a book 
which is largely autobiographical. Everyone knows him as a man who made 
his way from nothing, but not everyone knows that the blacking factory 
and the debtors’ prison and the pawnshop were not the whole tale of his 
early days. 


Dickens abandoned 
to hire out as a cook. She 


The agony of the blacking factory 


Hi was born into a respectable, prosperous, petit bourgeois family. 
His grandmother was housekeeper to Lord John Crewe, whose chil- 
dren knew and loved her as an “inimitable storyteller,” an expression to be 
applied so often later to a grandson. His father, John Dickens, was a clerk 
in a navy pay-oflice, first at Portsmouth, where the eldest son Charles was 
born, then at Chatham, where Charles started at a good school. But John 
Dickens was extravagant, his debts mounted, a train of misfortunes dogged 
the family, and when Charles was 12 his father was dragged off to the debt- 
ors’ prison, and the small boy embarked on the life of poverty and hunger 
which is told in David Copperfield. 

This is what he felt about it: “No words can express the secret agony of 
my soul . . . as I felt my early hopes of growing up to be a learned and dis- 
tinguished man crushed in my breast. The deep remembrance of the sense 
Thad of being utterly neglected and hopeless; of the shame I felt in my po- 
sition; of the misery it was to my young heart to believe that day by day, 
what I had learned and thought and delighted in, and raised my fancy and 
my emulation up by, was passing away from me, never to be brought back 
any more, cannot be written.” 

He never forgot it. Even after he was a famous and honored man, he 
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Sede 


A DICKENS CHRISTMAS still means a jolly, old-fashioned family gathering like 
Mr. Fezziwig’s ball in A Christmas Carol. Drawing was made by John Leech in 1843. 


AN ORPHAN’S PLIGHT was never better described than in Oliver Twist. This pic- 
ture of “Oliver asking for more” was made by Cruikshank for the original publication. 
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DICKENS continveo 


could not pass his old way home from the factory where the shoe dye was 
made without crying, and sometimes the remembrance would come back 
again in dreams and he would wake in a sweating agony of the old shame 
and despair. 

His father, of course, appeared later as Mr. Micawber. His mother was 
immortalized as Mrs. Nickleby, even down to her school for young ladies, 
to which no young lady ever came or, indeed, was ever expected to come. 
When she took the youngest children to live in the prison with their fa- 
ther, Charles was sent to board with a formidable lady who, had she 
known it, was sitting for her portrait as Mrs. Pipchin in Dombey and 
Son. The small Charles must have had a memory and observation acute 
beyond his years, for in his writing scenes and people often appear stored 
up from early childhood. The convict hulks, for instance, which set the 
macabre atmosphere of the beginning of Great Expectations, had haunt- 
ed his imagination since he saw them near his home at Chatham, when 
he cannot have been moré than about 9. 

A short while later something did “turn up” for Mr. Micawber-Dick- 
ens. A surprise legacy got him out of prison, and his eldest son got some 
belated schooling at a second-rate academy in the Hampstead Road, 
where the boys trained the white mice in their desks better than the mas- 
ters trained the boys. Charles got something out of it, however, for the 
headmaster, Mr. Jones, appeared later in David Copperfield as the bru- 
tal Mr. Creakle. When he was 15, Charles started his training as a solici- 
tor’s clerk. 

Those were his beginnings. Not very auspicious ones, but I don’t think 
it would have mattered how he was brought up; the light of his genius 
would have broken through any obscurity. His gifts would have found 
expression somehow. He might have been an actor. He did try when he 
was a very young man, haunting theater galleries, practising at home 
and even getting an audition at Covent Garden. One can imagine his 
despair when on the fateful day he developed an appalling cold, His face 
swelled up like a balloon and he couldn’t appear. 


He gets his first by-line 


E must have been heartbroken, but we can be glad now for the audi- 

tionmight have been successful. Hemighthave been absorbed into the 
theater world and never written a word. Given the chance, he would al- 
most certainly have been a fine actor. His emotions were very near the 
surface, he had all the artistic qualities, the imagination, vivacity and 
compelling personal charm. And if he had been, who would now remem- 
ber him? Our generation would know of him only as a dimly romantic, 
ranting “actor of the old school,” with nothing to show that he ever 
really existed. So you might pin down that inflammatory cold as being a 
turning point in his life. Fate meant him to write books and puffed up his 
face to ensure that he did it. 
Fate certainly did not mean him to remain a solicitor’s clerk. He got 
himself a job as parliamentary reporter for the True Sun and later the 
Morita Chronicle, Having taoght Linelt 4 speedy if unorthodox meth- 
od of shorthand. He taught it later to my grandfather, delivering at him 
for practice parodies of the bombastic speeches he had reported in his 
youth, which made my grandfather igh ae mustohatesald hardly get 
a word down. 

The year of one’s majority is a landmark in any life. In Charles’s life, 
it was perhaps the biggest, for it was when he was 21 that his name first 
appeared in print. He wrote a short sketch called A Dinner at Poplar 
Walk and dropped it one evening into a dark letter box in a dark office in 
a dark court in Fleet Street. A few weeks later he bought the Old Monthly 
Magazine and—there it was! He says: “I walked down to Westminster 
Hall and turned into it for half an hour, because my eyes were so dimmed 
with joy and pride that they could not bear the street and were not fit 
to be seen there.” 

The Old Monthly Magazine commissioned more articles, which were 
among those published later as Sketches by Boz, the pen name he used 
for several years. In 1835, another fateful year, he was asked to write the 
text for a series of comic sporting drawings by the artist Robert Seymour. 

The chief character was a long, thin, dismal-looking man. Charles 
Dickens, however, had other ideas. He wanted to write about an old man 
from Richmond, “‘a fat old beau, who would wear, in spite of the ladies’ 
protests, drab tights and black gaiters.” So, typically, although he had 
only been engaged to describe an artist's illustrations, he soon had an 
artist illustrating his descriptions. And that was the birth of Pickwick. 

After the second number Seymour committed suicide. Among the 
applicants to succeed him was Thackeray, who had not yet discovered 
that his muse wished him to take up the pen rather than the pencil. He 
was turned down as not good enough. The eventful choice was Hablot 
Browne, who later became famous as “Phiz,” the illustrator of many of 
Dickens’ novels. 

Pickwick hung fire at first. Something had to be done to make it sell. 
In the fifth number Dickens introduced Sam Weller, and from then on 


Now l know why Schlitz is... 


Lhe Leer that made Mile aUukCC Famous [” 


Everything tastes better with 


Peiri Wine 


The perfection you find in Petri Wine is the result of a skill which 
has been handed down, from father to son, for three generations. 
‘Try Petri Wine tonight! 


PETRI TOOK TIME TO BRING YOU GOOD WINE— 


PETRI WINE CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


DICKENS’ DREAM HOUSE was this mansion at Gad’s Hill, where he moved his 
family in later life and where he ultimately died. Some of his books were written here. 


DICKENS continues 


The Pickwick Papers never looked back. Nor did Charles Dickens. The 
reading public took him to their hearts and never dropped him. He could 
do nothing wrong 

He started Oliver Twist then and was writing both books at once. How- 
ever, he found time to marry Catherine Hogarth, the daughter of a col- 
league on the Morning Chronicle. 

There has been plenty of eri m of Dickens’ married life, which ended 
in a separation in 1858. A lot of mud has been raked, and all of the blame 
has been laid on the husband. But whatever he did, it doesn’t affect his 
books, and I don’t believe he did do anything except be completely incom- 
patible with his wife. No one has ever yet proved that there was anything 
more than friendship between him and the beautiful young London actress 
Ellen Ternan. 

Perhaps he did treat his wife shabbily, but you can’t altogether blame 
him, for Kate as a wife was painfully inadequate. She had little domestic 
common sense, and compared to her brilliant husband she was dull and 
stupid. He went everywhere and met everyone worth knowing. He was 
splendidly convivial, adored parties and gay people, but Kate never want- 
ed to go, and if he did persuade her to she was dumb in a corner, with her 
hair coming down. Not at all the right wife for the most popular young 
man in England. 

True, he can’t have been easy to live with. He was selfish and demand- 
ing and much too boisterous for poor Kate, who seldom felt up to the mark 
as she was always expecting, or recovering from, the birth of a baby. He 
could be moody and unreliable, but the man was a genius, don’t forget. 
You couldn’t expect him to be a model husband as well. 

They were very happy at first. His letters to Kate are full of doting ref- 
wrenciy ta heveell an the darling babes.” They had 10 children alto- 
gether, although one died in infancy. Dickens called the boys after famous 
men. My grandfather, the sixth son, was christened Henry Fielding. His 
father had meant to call him Oliver Goldsmith but feared, apparently, 
that the poor boy might be tormented by 
jokes about “Oliver asking for more.” 

He must have been a wonderfully exciting 
father to have. He told glorious stories, in- 
vented fantastic games, organized plays and 
gave parties on the smallest excuse. Wher- 
ever he was, he would hurry home from the 
ends of the earth to be with his family at 
Christmas, his favorite time of the year. A 
“Dickens Christmas” has come to mean the 
traditional scene of snow and yule logs and 
feasting and peace on earth, but it also meant 
the enormous family parties into which he 
threw himself with more energy than the live- 
liest child, and which he describes in a letter 
to a friend: 

“Such dinings, such dancings, such conjur- 
ings, such blind-man’s buffings, such theater- 
goings, such kissings-out of old years and kiss- 
ings-in of new ones, never took place in these 
parts before. I broke out like a madman.” 

In these happy years he was a fine, healthy- 
looking young man, with a beaming eye, a 


‘THE WOMEN IN HIS LIFE included Dickens’ wife Cather- 
ine (left) and one of the beautiful Ternan sisters of London stage. 


A DICKENS OUTING finds the novelist with his sister-in-law Georgina Hogarth 
and his two daughters preparing for a drive from his Gad’s Hill place ina phaeton, 


taste for extravagant cravats and fancy waistcoats and a mane of chest- 
nut hair worn rather too long, although no trace as yet of whisker. When 
he was 30 he grew a mustache, to the disgust of his friend John Forster, 
who had just commissioned a portrait of him. “The fancy will pass,” he 
sighed. “We will wait until the hideous disfigurement is removed.” But 
the fancy did not pass and the hideous disfigurement developed into the 
beard with which we are familiar. 

It was about this time that the popularity of The Old Curiosity Shop 
in the States brought him enthusiastic invitations to pay a visit to Amer- 
ica. Washington Irving would not rest until he met him, and when they 
did meet in New York they made an instant and lasting friendship and 
=o up all night talking their heads off over an enormous bowl of mint 
julep. 


The end of an unhappy marriage 


Ke had not wanted to go to America, She wept whenever it was 
mentioned, but he persuaded her to go in the end, and they had a ter- 
rific reception. His first impression, like that of many after him, was of 
the beauty of American women. Of his other impressions—well, it’s all 
there in Martin Chuzzlewit, and I don’t wonder that Americans cen- 
sured him for his poor return for their hospitality. He loved and admired 
the people, but he hardly remembered to say that. He was too fascinated 
by tie woctantat primitive habits of the young republic. In the Ameri- 
can Notes he describes in great detail how, in the train, gobbets of spittle 
kept flying past his window from the carriage in front, and how in Har- 
risburg, Pa. a member of the Senate blew his nose with his fingers onto 
the carpet. 

He made no bones about his horror at the slavery in the South and he 
got himself into trouble over his virulence on the question of interna- 
tional copyright. His novels had been pirated in the States, and he at- 
tacked the inadequate copyright laws without restraint or tact, even in- 
serting tirades into his guest-of-honor speeches at polite dinners. 

It was not malice on his part so much as 
overenthusiasm. He was campaigning for 
reform of the copyright laws with the same 
zeal as he campaigned against the ragged 
schools in Nicholas Nickleby and the cor- 
rupt and heartless Poor Law in Oliver Twist. 

Back in England and writing David Cop- 
perfield in 1848, he was now at the top of his 
‘writing form. His popularity and his public 
affairs were soaring, but his private life was 
going downhill to disaster. When he makes 
David Copperfield complain of “the vague, 
unhappy loss or want of something” with 
his chiilwife, Dora, Dickens is rellecting 
his growing dissatisfaction with his Kate. 
Unlike David, he did not have a second 
chance. But would he have wanted a sec- 
ond wife like the plaster saint Agnes he gave 
David? He would not have found one any- 
way, for Agnes, like the other Dickens her- 
oines who represented his curiously inhu- 
man ideal woman, is completely unreal and 
never could have ‘ane 
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DICKENS continues 


By the time he wrote Little Dorritt in 1857 his imagination was not 
flowing so easily. Was this because of his increasing troubles at home or 
was it the new difficulty with his work that caused him to make increas- 
ing trouble at home? The latter, I think, for his work came first always. 
If it was going well, so was his life. If it was worrying him, his private life 
suffered. Seeking as always the practical, definite solution he arranged a 
legal separation in 1858. He could not adapt himself to make a working 
compromise of the unsatisfactory relationship between himself and Kate. 
When human contacts failed him he had no stoical resources, no inner 
“city of the mind,” which was curious in such a religious man. 

With all his faults of impatient egotism, he was a Christian man, kind 
and generous always. I like the story of his trying to review a book by 
Thomas Hood and finding it “rather poor, but I have not said so, as he is 
too, and ill besides.” 

He would never draw any of his friends unkindly in a book. He was hor- 
rified when, after the ninth installment of David Copperfield, the original 
of Miss Mowcher wrote in great distress to say that she recognized herself 
as the invalid and could not bear it. He had meant to make it an unpleas- 
ant character, but he promptly altered all her scenes in the book to en- 
sure that if Miss Mowcher still recognized 
herself, it was with pleasure, He also put that 
old bore, the good Jew Riah, into Our Mu- 
tal Friend because a Jewish lady had com- 
plained about the criminal Jew Fagin in Oli- 
ver Twist. 

It has been said that he was hard on his 
sons in sending them away from home at an 
early age. But he honestly thought he was 
doing the best for them in giving them the 
chance to make an independent life unshad- 
owed by their father’s laurels. 

My grandfather stayed at home, study- 
ing law at Cambridge and he has told how 
when he won a scholarship, his father dis- 
solved in tears of pride, wringing his hand 
and exclaiming again and again, “God bless 
you, my boy, God bless you!” 

My grandfather adored him. He was alone 
with him a lot toward the end of Dickens’ 
life, and he has said that his father taught 
him more than he learned in all the rest of 
his life, 

These last years were spent at Gad’s Hill, 
the house near Chatham in Kent, which was 
the most beloved of all Dickens’ homes. Most 
of us have a dream house for which we plan 
and work all our lives, Dickens’ dream house 
was Gad’s Hill. He had seen it as a child and 
fixed his eye on it through all the years of 
work and worry and feuds with his publish- 
ers and the endless pestilence of begging let- 
ter writers and borrowers which helped to 
break his health and leave him a surprising. 
ly small income from such a vast output of 
best-sellers. 

He told of his dreams in a sketch in which 
a traveler gives a lift to a “very queer small 
boy,” who begs to be allowed to stop and 
look at a house on top of a hill. 

“You like that house?” asks the traveler. 

“Bless you, Sir,” said the very queer small boy, “when I was not more 
than half as old as nine, it used to be a treat for me to be brought to look at 
it... And ever since I can recollect, my father, seeing me so fond of it, 
has often said to me: ‘If you were to be very persevering and were to work 
very hard, you might some day come to live in it.’ Though that’s impos- 
sible!” said the very queer small boy, drawing a long breath and now 
staring at the house out of the window with all his might. 


A new house and a new housekeeper 


EN the impossible came true, Dickens spent all he could af- 

ford on it, His favorite spot was the Swiss chalet in the garden, where 

he did most of his writing, and was working on Edwin Drood when he died. 

He described it as “up among the branches of the trees, and the birds and 

the butterflies fly in and out, and the green branches shoot in at the open 

windows, and the lights and shadows of the clouds come and go with the 
rest of the company.” 

Another feature of Gad’s Hill was the false library door, which was 

painted with books to continue the lines on the shelves round the walls. 

‘The titles he invented for them are typical examples of Dickensian hu- 
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DICKENS AND DISRAELI were pictured by London mag- 
azine as representing the masculine ideal of fashionable dress. 


mor: “King Henry Eighth’s Evidences of Christianity,” “History of a 
Short Chancery Suit in twenty one volumes,” “Noah’s Arkitecture.” A 
little strained to us now, perhaps, but how would our family jokes stand 
up to being reprinted a hundred years hence? 

Now that his wife had gone, Dickens was looked after by her sister, 
Georgina Hogarth, sometimes mistakenly assumed by critics to have 
been more than a sister-in-law or housekeeper. He needed looking after 
by now, for he was far from well although he drove himself as if he were a 
fitman. When he went to America on his successful reading tour in 1867, 
he suffered all the time from laryngitis and the effects of a slight stroke 
he had had some years before, which had affected his left foot and later 
the whole of his left side, and heart and eyesight as well. But he traveled 
all over the States, reciting long chunks of his books from memory. One of 
the most popular was A Christmas Carol. My grandfather, who was with 
him on this tour, copied him later, and always recited the Carol to us 
every Christmas. And now my father carries on the tradition by doing 
the same every year for his grandchildren. 

America had forgiven him for his indiscretions of Martin Chuzzlewit 
and the American Notes, and his reception this time was tremendous. 
With his love of word-coining, he called it 
“enthoozymoozy.” No film star, even with 
all the ballyhoo that wasn’t invented in Dick- 
ens’ day, has ever had a more triumphal prog- 
ress. It did him no good, however. Like many 
Englishmen since him, he loved the Ameri- 
cans, but they nearly killed him. His sleep 
and appetite deserted him. By the end he had 
to be fortified with eggnogs before and dur- 
ing every interval of the readings. 

cause he wrote a lot about good food 
and drink (remember the delicious meals in 
Pickwick?), he has been taken for a gour- 
mand himself. Actually he was most moder- 
ate. He was unflaggingly convivial, always 
the center of any party, but his natural nee 
spirits were enough to work him up to the 
boisterous excitement that sent guests home 
exhausted. There is no evidence of his ever 
having been the worse for drink. On the con- 
trary ae campaigned against the excessive 
drinking of his day, which he called the “'na- 
tional horror.” Unlike most prohibitionists, 
he had the good sense to realize that the rem- 
edy lay not in abolishing the squalid gin pal- 
aces, but in removing the causes—the terri- 
ble, unsanitary conditions of slums and fac- 
tories that drove the victims of the industrial 
revolution to a search for illusory joy. How- 
ever much or little it achieved, his campaign 
against gin did one thing for posterity. It 
gave us Sarah Gamp. 

Back in England, in 1870, he gave what 
his doctors said must be his last public read- 
ing. Knowing it was a farewell, the crowd 
were beside themselves to show their beloved 
Mr. Dickens what they thought of him. “He 
was greatly touched that night,” my grand- 
father said, “but infinitely sad and broken.” 

He went on driving himself. He would not 
husband his strength except for the sake of 
doing more work. He started The Mystery of Edwin Drood, which was 
never to be solved. Many people since have sought to write the endin, 
that Dickens intended, but he left few clues, and some say that he had 
not worked out the end himself, knowing in his heart that it would never 
be finished. J 

Many years before he died he had written: “I always felt of myself that 
I must, please God, die in harness.” He had his wish. One evening in June 
1870 he came from his chalet in the garden to the dinner table, where 
Miss Hogarth soon noticed with alarm “a singular expression of trouble 
and pain in his face. . . .” He made various disconnected remarks and 
got up, Georgina’s help alone preventing him from falling to the floor. 
Fler effort was to get him onto the sofa, bet after a slight struggle he sank 
heavily on his side. He was unconscious all night and on June 9 he died, 
four months beyond his 58th year. 

The world mourned his death. In America, Bret Harte wrote the poem 
Dickens in Camp, which ends: 

“And on that grave where English oak and holly 

And laurel leaves entwine, 

Deem it not all a too presumptuous folly— 

This spray of Western pine.” 


“I hope you will give 
“full consideration 
QS j 
to my-avords,~— 
I have not always been“wrong. 2 


«+» WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Besioning with the February 7th issue, LIFE will 
present the second volume of Winston Churchill's 
War Memoirs, “Their Finest Hour”. 


In seven consecutive installments, Mr. Churchill will 
re-create, with his characteristic candor and eloquence, 
the tumultuous pattern of events of World War II 
which cheered and dismayed a world then in jeopardy 
++ the fall of France... the deliverance from Dunkirk 
.+sthe heroic Battle of Britain... 


LIFE has gathered a unique and inspiring collection of 
paintings and photographs which will illustrate the 


Memoirs and enable Americans to see what. Mr., 
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Churchill saw as he bulwarked democracy during the 
darkest days of the war, 


When the first volume of these Memoirs appeared ia 
LIFE last spring, it moved with such pace and excite- 
ment and threw such dazzling light on some corners 
of history once dark, that the narrative immediately 
became a dominant topic of interest throughout Mr. 
Churchill's country and our ows. 


Now the epic success of Volume I seems destined to be 
surpassed by Volume Il. For all who have seen final 
proofs of the forthcoming condensation agree that it 
soars to new levels of historic importance, absorbing 
interest and literary greatness. 


LIFE alone among U.S. magazines will serialize the Churchill Memoirs. 
To be sure of enjoying each installment, and all 

the word-anid-picture excitement in the issues of LIFE abead, 

fill in and mail the coupon below. Subscriptions received 

by January 15 will begin with the first issue containing the Memoirs. 
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“THE EMPTY CHAIR” drawn in Dickens’ study at Gad 's Hill soon after 
his death by Luke Fildes, brought tears to the eyes of Englishmen everywhere. 


DICKENS continveo 


Longfellow wrote: “It is no exaggeration to say that my whole 
country is stricken with grief.” 

In England an endless procession of people of every class filed 
sadly past the open coffin in Westminster Abbey. The poorest of 
them, whose friend and champion he had always been, threw in lit- 
tle bunches of flowers tied up with bits of rag. A friend tells how 
he was in a tobacco shop when a laborer came in and flung twopence 
on the counter for his shag. The shopkeeper asked him why he looked 
so wretched. 

“Charles Dickens is dead,” he replied. ‘We have lost our best 
friend.” 

A few weeks later the contents of Gad’s Hill were sold at auction. 
The house was filled with boots and bartering voices while in the li- 
brary sat the dead man’s friend, Luke Fildes, working on the picture 
that was to become famous as The Empty Chair, The desk and chair 
in that picture are now in our house in London, our most cherished 
possessions. 

Ina short space it is impossible to write adequately of such a tre- 
sixascots heute aa Chatles Dickens. [have tried toabow my picture 
of him, and if it seems a biased one it is because I am proud to be his 
descendant and cannot write of him other than admiringly. 

I can understand how Thomas Hood felt when, after meeting 
Dickens, he went home and told his wife to cut off his hand and bot- 
tle it because it had shaken hands with Boz. But the essayist Car- 
lyle perhaps best epitomized my great-grandfather in this pane- 
gyric epitaph: 

“The good, the gentle, high gifted, ever-friendly, noble Dickens 
—every inch of him an honest man.” 


DICKENS’ DESCENDANTS include these five great-great, tgrandchildren, 
pictured recently with their aunt, Monica Dickens, at her cottage in London. 


A resolution you can keep... 


In all things 


Just as sensible men and women avoid ‘Just one more 


helping,”’ so in the matter of social drinking they don’t hesitate 
to say “That's all for now.” Sensible eating, sensible 
drinking, sensible exercise, respect for the rights of others 


—these are part and parcel of pleasant American living. 


moderation” / 


As a nation, intelligent Americans have shown that they are 
more temperate by nature than by command. Our wish 
most certainly is for the temperate use of our products. But 
it is up to you. This industry does not want the patronage 
of the few who abuse the right to drink in moderation. 


Z ‘The encouragement of moderation, by word and by example. 


Licensed Beverage Industries, Inc., composed 
of distillers, importers, vintners, wholesalers and 2 


the leading associations of retailers, stands for The maintenance of pi nt, orderly places of business. 


the attainment of these aims in your community: 


3. The encouragement of law observance and law enforcement. 


To reach these goals, a legally licensed liquor industry must be maintained. Legal regulation goes hand-in-hand with self-regulation. 


LICENSED BEVERAGE INDUSTRIES, INC. 


10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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OFFICE CUTUP JOE MENROE WOWS THE LADIES BY BRANDISHING A 


i, 2 Goes te LA 


Gftice Christmas Barly 


Employes and bosses loosen up all over the place 


VICE PRESIDENT JOHN GRIFFIN CUTS FANCY CAPERS WITH A GIGGLING STENOGRAPHER 


CONGA LINE, le rt he SOLEMN FOX TROT i 
dressed up in a Santa ( es. r h fe y ident William Schiff with 
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many American business houses. The occasion is t 

office Christmas party, an antidote to social formality which 
tween a few discreet cocktails and a free-for-all f 

barriers collap: executives unbend; the office clown finds 
thetic audience. This is the only time when the pretty ork get 
kissed in public and the homely one gets kissed at all, All this is hay 
in these pictures of the recent Christmas party of Schiff Ter- 
ified New York firm of insurance brokers. By the time a 
a frolicsome vice president (lef) were in action, ¢ 


ht. Then all business 


nthe 
violet felt expansively aware of the brotherhood of man, 


UNDER THE MISTLETOE JOE MENROE COMES TO GRIPS WITH BILLER JESSIE MERMAN 
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apher Dorothy SILLY HATS help party gaiety as Max Sherman gets 


mpathy from Checker Sid Tannenbaum. _a soda bottle 


LONE WORKER George Dixon cannot resist last con- 


angled in the pink drawers Santa gave him. ious trip to his desk as the party swirls merrily on 
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SILENT INTERV 


French comedian needs no English 


to sum up the state of the world 
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says MAX GENE NOHL, 


internationally famous deep-sea diver, underwater explorer and lecturer, 


ecean, Max Gene Nohl holds the world’s deep-sea _ diving “lung,” an underwater motion picture camera, a shark rifle and a diving bell 
diving record. loped such unusual submarine equipment asanewtypeof designed to descend 8000 feet! Like most Milwaukeeans, he is an expert on fine beer. 


Blity, in. Miluasker fut: bite, bow! 


“Here in Milwaukee we know our beer,” says Mr. Nohl. “And why 

shouldn’t we? Milwaukee is the brewing capital of America, so here we have our 
pick of the best. And Milwaukee's favorite beer—and my favorite— 

Bee, is Blatz! No other beer can touch its distinctive, finer flavor!” Take a tip 
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from Mr. Nohl. Try Blatz Beer today. Discover what 
Milwaukeeans have known since 1851—that Blatz is Milwaukee's finest beer! 
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